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One of the most important points in the training 
of children is to settle the place of a wise “ must” in 
that training; and every wise “ must” rests on a 
basis of law. Bishop Huntington emphasizes to our 
readers, this week, the importance of teaching chil- 
dren obedience to law. 


There has been, as yet, no popular clamor against 
the Japanese in America ; hence what is said about 
the young men of that nationality, by Mrs. Thomp- 
son, on another page, will be read more appreciatively 
by all. It is, however, a fact that the Chinese as a 
people are superior to the Japanese, even though the 
Japanese are somewhat more brilliant, and adapt 
themselves more readily to a new order of things. It 
has been said that the Chinese character might repre- 
resent the English qualities, where the Japanese 
would represent the French. 





Summer time is the time of partings. More fami- 
lies are broken up, and more friends separated, in the 
months of July and August, than in all the rest of 
the year together. A time of partings should be a 
time of kindly feeling, of chastened memories, of 
outlooking and of uplooking. The parting is sure. 
God alone knows when and how the reunion will be 
—if at all. Let the parting words be in tenderness. 
Let nothing be said, or left unsaid, that would prove 
& cause of regret if never another occasion comes for 





saying or for unsaying. A life memory of sorrow or 
of gladness may hinge on the parting words of to-day. 


How ready most of us are to seek the great oppor- 
tunities and the great duties, and to despise the little 
ones! And how much depends upon the faithful per- 
formance of the little duties, and the diligent im- 
provement of daily opportunities! The Springfield 
Republican touches a far-reaching truth when it says, 
“The best teacher of art is—a lead-pencil.” In art, 
as in every other department of human activity, it 
is he who makes the most of present resources who 
will achieve the widest success. The child Giotto 
tracing pictures in the dust, and Benjaniin West at 
work with his burnt pieces of wood, might teach a 
lesson to many a graduate of a school ef art, who 
bewails his lack of opportunity. The key of the fu- 
ture is the here and the now. To be faithful in the 
least things is the best preparation for the right ruling 
of the great things. 


One of the most touching of the personal poems 
newly printed in the posthumously published volume 
by Longfellow is the sonnet entitled My Books. In 
it the poet, in exquisitely worded verse, likens him- 
self, among his books, to some old medisval knight 
who sadly looks upon his disused armor, with un- 
spoken longings for the lost deiights of fight and 
field : 

So I behold these books upon their shelf, 
My orpvaments and arms of other days, 

Not wholly useless, though no longer used ; 
For they remind me of my other self. 


This sonnet, written in the last days of the poet’s life 
(it is dated December 27, 1551), reminds the reader of 
the more pathetic habit of Southey, whom, when he 
could no longer read, and had even lost the power of 
recognizing his friends, Wordsworth found wandering 
about his library, “ patting hic books affectionately, 
like a child” This lasting sense of the noble friend- 
liness of books, which so strongly sets forth the gentle 
character of the two poeis named, is one which all 
men may feel with regard to those individual belong- 
ings which have been rightly used in life’s work. 
There is a “ character in personal possessions,” whether 
books or aught else. The true and purposeful soul 
instinctively gathers about it surroundings and posses- 
sions suited to its needs and worthy ofits powers. Let 
us see to it that whatever we own may have such a 
reason for its existence, and such an association with 
noble purpose and high endeavor, as to be a cause 
for pride, and not shame, when the days come when 
earthly possessions must be left behind 


No department of book-reviewing is more difficult, 
nor is any of larger interest to our readers generally, 
than that of Sunday-school hymn and music books. 
The supply of such books is unfailing. Hardly a 
month has gone by in the last ten years without the 
publication of one or more books as “the latest and 
best” in this series. Nor is this supply beyond the 
public demand. There is a ceaseless clamor in the 
Sunday-schools for fresh singing-books. The demand 
which craves a new book—not because it is better in 
any respect, but simply because it is new—is like the 
demand for a new spring bonnet. It is sincere and 
heartfelt. There is nothing affected in the aversion 
with which it scorns the last year’s pattern as “a 





dowdy,” or “a fright.” This demand may be silly ; 
but it is nevertheless so widespread and real that it 
would be folly to ignore it. To refuse its recogni- 
tion, and to dwell only on the value of the older 
fashions, or of the fashion of to-day, would be 
practically an attempt to start a new fashion, of a 
set and peculiar style—in the line of bonnets or 
hymn-books. Even though it be the hardness of 
Sunday-school hearts that causes the demand, the 
regulation and measurable limitation of the supply 
is wiser and safer than an attempted prohibition. 
Our readers want to learn from us which of the new 
books is preferable to the other new books, and why. 
They little care to know whether we think the old 
books better than any of this year’s stock. It isa new 
book they are after. If we can help them in its 
choice, we may. If we cannot, they will choose with- 
out our help. This being the state of things, we take 
great pains in securing the basis of a wise judgment 
for the benefit of our readers. Each of the new 
books awaiting review and comparison is submitted 
to from two to four competent musical and literary 
critics for careful examination and report. Then the 
various criticisms are taken in hand by an editor 
experienced in this line of service, and by their aid, 
and his work of final shaping, the review is completed 
for our columns. Yet while comparing these new 
books one with another, year by. year, we seek 
steadily to raise the standard of them all by just and 
discriminating criticisms. In this direction there 
has been a decided gain within the past few years, 
and we trust that the gain is not yet at an end. 
Meantime we do not condemn a book because it is 
not up to the highest mark, which is yet a great way 
before the present tastes and requirements of our 
Sunday-schools generally. This week we give the 
first installment of the annual review of books of 
this class. Other similar articles will follow speedily. 
And, after all this, our readers will decide for them- 
selves which book they prefer of the long list noted 
and described—preferring it, perhaps, fur the very 
reasons which we urge against it. 





THOSE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


All of us have heard that the former times were 
better than these. We have been assured from pulpit 
and platform, and through the press, that in the good 
old days which are no more, children were better 
taught at home; that they more commonly attended 
church services; that religion had more power in the 
family and in the community; that the popular 
standard of integrity was higher; and that in many 
a line, if not in all lines, the church of Christ had a 
stronger hold on the hearts and lives of the people in 
our land and in other Christian lands. But the 
difficulty is to find just when these good old times 
began and when they ended ; when, in fact, was their 
palmiest season. That there were such times, it is 
useless to deny until we know what period is claimed 
for them. It is said that a sad-hearted young man 
was once brooding gloomily over his situation and 
prospects, when he heard an organ-grinder strike up 
the tune, “There is a good time coming, boys.” 
Being of a practical turn of mind, he started up and 
called out from the door to the peripatetic inspirer, 
“My friend, your tune is very encouraging; but 
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will you be so good as to fix the date of that good 


time that’s coming?” However unfair that question 
may have been in the sphere of prophecy, it is cer- 
tainly a fair one in the realm of history. Will those 
persons who mourn over the good old times which are 
gone, be so good as to fix the date of those times? 
Then we can look at the record for the evidence. 
One thing is very sure, the Jament over those good 
old days is by no means of recent beginning. It was 
in 1612 that Dr. Lyman Beecher, who was very far 
from being a croaker, declared, of New England, 
“The ancient discipline of the family has been exten- 
sively neglected. Children have neither been 
governed nor instructed in religion, as they were in 
the days of their fathers.” And this was before the 
Sunday-school could be charged with undermining 
family religion! Two years later, he told of the 
deliberate purpose of Christian parents to leave their 
children untaught in Bible truth so that they could 
be duly “ converted” from a consciously lost condi- 
tion ; and of the results of this mode of action. “The 
specious argument of leaving children uninstructed 
in religion, that they might, at a riper age, choose 
their own religion without bias, gave leisure for 
depravity to mature its alienating prejudices. . . 
The result was a brood of infidels, and heretics, and 
profligates.” That is not a very inviting picture for 
comparison. It is evident that the good old days 
were some distance back of seventy years ago. 
Twenty-five years earlier, in 1783, the Rev. Samuel 
Torrey, in a sermon before the General Court of 


Massachusetts, moaned out: “ How is religion dying 


in families ! through the neglect of the religious ser- 


vice and worship of God, and of the religious educa-. 


tion of children and youth in families. Truly, here 
and hereby religion received its death’s wound.” That 
evidently was not a good time, as- good men viewed 
it, in comparison with former days. Let us push 
back into earlier times. Dr. Cotton Mather pub- 
lished a sermon in 1706 on “The Good Old Way,” 
in which he said sweepingly of that day: “There is 
a general and a horrible decay of Christianity among 
the professors of it... . Ah! sinful nation. Ah! 
children that are corrupters. . . . The complaints of 
the corruptions—in the lives of Christians—little short 
of universal, are everywhere, every day, wounding our 
ears.” It will never do to stop at 1706 to note the 
‘beginning of the decline from the good times of which 
we are in search. Dr. Increase Mather, father of 
Cotton Mather, had his say in 167, in a treatise 
entitled, “Fray for the Rising Generation.” He 
said: “Prayer is needful on this account, in that 
conversions are becoming rare in this age of the 
world. . . . The body of the rising generation is a 
poor, perishing, unconverted, and (except the Lord 
pour down his Spirit) an undone generation.” Then, 
as showing that he was not referring to a low spiritual 
standard merely, he went into particulars, declaring 
that, just now, there are “many that are profane, 
drunkards, lascivious, scoffers at the powers of godli- 
ness, despisers of those that are good, disobedient.” 
This puts us back more than two centuries from 
to-day for the better days of New England ; and cer- 
tainly New England was not behind the rest of the 
country, in the first century of its existence, in the 
matter of household religion, of education, and of 
morality. 

The nearest attempt we can discover in the earlier 
New England writings to fix the date of the good 
old days, is in an election sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Prince of Boston, wherein it is affirmed that the 
“wonderful work of the grace of God, begun in 
England and brought over hither, was carried on 
while the greater part of the first generation lived, 
for about thirty years: and then the second genera- 
tion rising up and growing thick on the stage; a 
little after 1660, there began to appear a decay: and 
this increased to 1670, when it grew very visible and 
threatening, and was generally complained of and 
bitterly bewailed by the pious among them: and yet 
much more to 16:0, when but few of the first genera- 
tion remained.” It will be admitted, onfall hands, 
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that the average religious standard is likely to be 
higher in a community of religious refugees than in 
a miscellaneous business community ; and that “ while 
the greater part of the first generation” of Pilgrims 
and Puritans in New England remained alive, there 
was more attention to religious worship and Christian 
service than in our country as a whole to-day. But 
this is no proof that there has been a better day than 
our own in America within the last two hundred 
years. 

It is just eighty years ago that William Words- 
worth sung, of England: 

“Plain living and high thinking are no more. 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion treathing household laws.” 
Poor old England! When were her halcyon days 
of Christian living ? 

Of Scotland, Dr. Thomas Chalmers tells of the 
“woful degeneracy” which had been going on in 
the families of that land before the introduction of 
the Sunday-school, at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He insists that already, in his time, the ques- 
tion is “‘ not whether the rising generation shall be 


_| trained to Christianity in schools, or trained to it 


under the roof of their fathers, but whether they 
shall be trained to it in schools, or not trained to it 
at all.” And as long ago as the year 1700, a volume 
on The Just Measures of the Pious Institution of 
Youth, was published in Edinburgh, in the preface 
to which it is declared, that in Scotland personal 
religious characteristics “ are scarcely discernible 
any more.” While, as it is hopefully suggested, 
“there are still some good souls, .. . it is certain 
that the number of such is very small. . . . They are 
like precious jewels thet lie hid under the rubbish 
and desolations of a stately fabric, and cannot be 
found out by a long and laborious search.” Scot- 
land’s best days seem to be as far in the past as New 
England’s. 

And so it would be found in every land, the history 
of which was searched for information on this point. 
Solomon insisted, in his day, that the persons who 
then wanted to know why the former days were better 
than their day, might save themselves the trouble of 
looking for the reasons of the decline ; for it wasn’t 
true that there had been any better day than theirs. 
The Israelites in the wilderness moaned over the good 
old days of Egypt, when cucumbers and melons and 
leeks and onions and garlic and fish were plenty ; 
but when those good old days were the present time, 
those same people had wished and wished and wished 
for the better days of that other Pharaoh. After all, 
the only really good old days of the past were those in 
Eden before the Fall ; and if those are the days that 
the croakers have in mind when they talk of the 
degeneracy of our times, they are right in their com- 
parisons ; but all talk of any better days than these 
since that time is—bosh ! 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

We asked the question, editorially, some time since, 
“Would miracles promote faith?” However that ques- 
tion might be answered, we are satisfied that the mention 
of miracles and faith does promote discussion. In fact, 
we find it easier to start a discussion on almost any sub- 
ject among our fifty thousand subscribers, than it is to 


| bring it to a close. Hardly had we decided not to say 


anything more in the line of our distinguished Iowa cor- 
respondent’s criticisms on this subject, before Illinois and 
Indiana and California, and then New Jersey, asked to 
be heard about it, and now, although the topic itself may 
seem extended beyond reason, it is apparent that nothing 
short of a miracle would put an end to ita agitation in 
the circle of our readers. In view of the wide-spread 
interest in the theme, we decide to touch several of the 
points raised by recent correspondents, A Californian 
joins issue with our original statement that *‘‘ miracles 
never cause faith ; in the nature of things they cannot 
do so.” He appeals to the Bible after this fashion : 

God himself expects miracles to incite to faith in him ; for 
in Numbers 14 : 22, 23, he reproves his people because this had 
not been their effect [the effect of miracles wrought before 
them], and for this he cuts them off from any inheritance in 
the promised land. See also Psalm 78:32. You say that 





“there is not an instance in the Bible where a miracle in and 
of itself caused faith.”’ Gideon, doubtless, had faith in the God 
of the nation [of Israel]; but to make this faith effectual in pro- 
ducing the results which God intended, a miraculous consum- 
ing of Gideon’s: sacrifice was made (Judges 6 : 17, 21), supple- 
mented by the two miracles subsequently recorded (Judges 6: 
36-40). 

Yet all the texts of Scripture thus referred to are in 
the very line of our statement, and not against it. Faith 
isa duty. The lack of faithis asin. Whether miracles — 
are wrought before a man or not, a man is to blame for 
not trusting God. God blamed his people because they 
refused to trust him either before or after his wonder- 
working. “For all this, they sinned still, and believed 
not for his wondrous works.” Yes, that is what we said 
was the case. But there is Gideon, says our Californian. 
Yes, and look at him. He, doubtless, had a certain faith 
in the God of Israel, to begin with, it is suggested; but 
when God called him by an angel to a special duty, 
Gideon was not ready to trust. “Show me a sign that 
thou talkest with me,” he said. And God gave hima 
sign in the miraculous consuming of his offering. Did 
that make Gideon trustful? No, he was newly afraid, 
and said, “ Alas, O Lord God.” He thought he should 
die because of the miracle. And God comforted him, 
until he was back where be had been before the miracle. 
Then Gideon wanted another miracle, as a proof that 
God meant what he said. He asked to have the ground 
dry and a fleece of wool wet. God granted it. Did that 
bring faith? Nota bit of it! Gideon took a scientific 
view of that miracle. The wool might have taken up 
the moisture away from the ground. That was one way 
of accounting for it. Wouldn’t the Lord try again? If 
the ground were wet, and the wool dry, that would be a 
miracle worth having. And the Lord granted that. Did 
that bring faith? No; and if God had wrought a thou- 
sand miracles, none of them would have brought faith as 
a consequence to a rationalizing mind like Gideon’s. 
Well, how was Gideon finally brought to his work? Why, 
the Lord told him to go and hear with his own ears what 
the Midianites were talking about, and then he could act 
on reason, if he wouldn’t act on faith. “ And it wasso 
when Gideon Aeard,...that he worshipped.” At last 
his reason was convinced by his senses. And that is a 
case that our California correspondent points to as an 
evidence that miracles cause faith. 


An Indiana friend is not so doubtful. He writes: 

I have read the article ‘Would Miracles Promote Faith ?” 
with interest and profit, and I feel assured it will do good 
wherever it is read. Can the author of it some time give us his 
views whether a reappearance of our Saviour in form and 
manner as he went about Galilee in the flesh, would promote 
faith where it exists, or cause it where it does not exist, in any 
considerable degree ? 

Well now, that is a question which we cannot answer. 
Nor is it original with our Western correspondent. It 
was first put in this form: ‘‘ Nevertheless, when the Son 
of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” It 
was asked by our Lord himself. If he could not answer 
it, it is not for us to attempt it. 


A new Jersey reader asks: 
Since Christ said, ‘‘These signs shall follow them that 


| believe,” are we at liberty to decide that nowadays miracles 


are not in order, or not needful ? 


To this we answer, that we are not at liberty to decide 
that miracles are now out of God’s plans or beyond man’s 
needs. We believe that Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day and to-day and forever; and that he is just as ready 
at the present as in former times to work miracles in 
behalf of his disciples—to the extent of their true needs and 
of their faith. Within these limits, miracles have been 
and they are in the plan and methods of God. But we 
believe that the rule is that these signs follow belief; not 
that belief follows these signs. 

In conclusion, we would say of this whole question as 
we have treated it, that the faith of which we speak is a 
personal trust in the personal God, beyond all sight and 
senze, hence beyond the extremest limits of mere reason, 
Principal Dawson, in his latest work on science, quotes 
the saying of Haeckel; “Where faith begins, science 
ends,” and adds his comment of approval, “ Precisely so, 
if only we invert the sentence, and say, ‘Where science 
ends, faith begins.’” Miracles being an appeal to the 
senses, and not the highest appeal to them, can only con- 
vince the reason. The submission of one’s self—will, in- 
tellect, affections, the whole being—to the God disclosed 
by or through the miracles, is another matter, quite dis- 
tinct, always distinct, necessarily and inevitably distinct, 
from that conviction of God’s existence. That is all we 
have claimed in our discussion of the relation of miracles 
and faith. Miracles may or may not precede faith; they 
do not, of themselves, cause faith. 
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FOREVER AND EVER. 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Flake follows fiake like sprites, 
Whose wings the winds dissever ; 
Thought follows thought, and lights 

The realm of mind forever. 


Drop follows drop and swells, 
The stream, returning never ; 

Word follows word and tells 
A truth that lives forever. 


Beam follows beam to cheer 
With hope, the best endeavor ; 

Throb follows throb, and fear 
Gives place to joy forever. 


The drop, the flake, the beam, 
Teach us a lesson ever. 

The word, the thought, the dream, 
Impress the soul forever. 


Sigh follows sigh, and heaves 
The breast with life’s soft lever ; 
Smile follows smile, and leaves 
The light of joy forever. 


Tear follows tear, and flows 
In streams returning never ; 
Glance follows glance and glows 
With love in hearts forever. 


Friend follows friend,—the thread 
Of life, the fates dissever ; 

Soul follows soul, the dead 
In Christ shall live forever. 


The sigh, the smile, the tear, 
The hope that cheers endeavor, 

The faith that guides us here, 
Foretoken life forever. 





SHALL CHILDREN BE TAUGHT 
OBEDIENCE TO LAW? 


BY THE RIGHT REV F. D. HUNTINGTON, 8.T.D., BISHOP 
OF CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


It is a striking contradiction in the tendencies of 
modern thought, that, while a greatly increased respect is 
shown among thinking and educated men for law in 
nature, there appears to be at the same time a constantly 
diminishing respect for law in human society. We do 
not remember to have seen any effort to call attention to 
this apparent inconsistency, or to account for it. Every- 
body knows how delighted the scientific mind is when it 
can bring a new or hitherto unclassified fact, force, or 
phenomenon under an acknowledged rule. Men of 
knowledge are jealous of exceptions. They are impatient 
of isolated cases. They are piqued by anomalies and 
solecisms. There is on the other hand a corresponding 
satisfaction in the tracing of relations, in the subjection 
of what seemed to be a stray fact to order, and soin a 
constant widening of the domain of a uniformly oper- 
ating, irresistible power. In the domain of physical causes 
and the material universe, our most democratic students 
thus become advocates of authority, and sticklers for pre- 
rogative loyalists and royalists. In fact, there is, perhaps, 
no more conspicuous trait in recent scientific investiga- 
tions than their constant attempt to crowd back the 
realm of irregularity, to minimize insubordination, and 
to yoke more and more of what we have been accustomed 
to call mystery or miracle under “the reign of law.” 
What the effect of this undeniable drift will be upon 
religion, upon worship, upon faith, or upon the funda- 
mental ideas of moral responsibility, is not yet altogether 
clear, and it is not our present purpose to inquire. We 
only note the fact to place it in contrast with another fact. 

Turning to the social relations of men, we can hardly 
be mistaken in supposing that we discover there less and 
less willingness to be governed, more and more satisfac- 
tion in displacing outward regulation with self-direction, 
an impatience of restraint, a passion for liberty, a jealousy 
of every sort of kingship. The most popular of political 
maxims is that the government is best that governs least. 
The transcendental theory of intuitions, which has exten- 
sively tinged the philosophy of the last half-century, 
and has certainly promulgated itself without let or hin- 
drance from all the lecture platforms in the country, 
inculcates in most fascinating forms the doctrine that 
self-reliance is one of the primary virtues. The whole 
public constitution thrills sensitively to the cry for free- 
dom against restriction, in creed or conduct, for personal 
rights against organized force. We drink in the spirit of 
independence with the air we breathe. Thousands of 
people congratulate themselves when they get the better 
of the statute-book. It is no dishonesty to cheat the 
custom-house. Law is not binding, except in the neigh- 





borhoods of constables and courts and prisons. When a 
criminal is caught and shut up, hundreds of men, and 
even women, are ready to decorate the villain’s cell, to 
provide him with carpets and sofa, and to ask for 
a lock of his hair or his photograph. Righteous prose- 
cutions are suspended and rendered futile by a sud- 
den embarrassing discovery that law-makers and leading 
politicians are involved in the crime. The execution of 
sentences is suggestively tardy. The clemency of the 


pardoning power is looked to with fond expectation by ! 


capital offenders. Ordinances for the suppression of 
intemperance and other vices are arrested and held in 
suspense by those with whose interests or appetites they 
interfere. Laws that protect Christian worshipers and 
the quiet observance of holy times are laughed at. Laws 
that threaten immoral entertainments or corrupting pub- 
lications are evaded, or, if that is not convenient, defied. 
When a law is too wholesome in its prohibitions to be 
repeated, or openly despised, it becomes a problem with 
ingenious minds how to turn it into a sieve through 
which the greatest possible number of transgressions may 
be strained. We are careful to celebrate the anniversary 
of our national independence every year with great pomp 
and circumstance, but we have no feast in our calendar 
for the blessings of equity or order, or that benignant 
administration of law which, as Hooker so well said so 
long sgo, is the “ mother of our peace and joy.” 

Both the evils and the dangers of this spirit of lawless- 
ness are most to be felt in our plans and methods of edu- 
cation. Earlier and earlier the reins are tossed upon 
the neck of juvenile impulse. Parents carry the German 
aphorism, to reverence the dreams of youth, so far as to 
be alarmed at the audacities of youth. They are afraid 
to be a law to their children in their own houses. In 
everything like command they ease off, and pare down, 
and take back. They are so much in dread of hurting 
their children’s feelings, that they hurt their characters 
and their prospects for this world and the next. They 
amiably consult the youngest members of the household 
as to what they would like, instead of conscientiously 
teaching them what they ought to like, and what they 
must have and do, whether they like it or not. It is a 
cruel fondness that allows immature minds to do as they 
please in those matters where fathers and mothers are 
expressly charged with the duty of deciding for them and 
ruling over them. When the child passes from the 
nursery and home to the school, he is apt to find there 
teachers who naturally, but ruinously, continue this timid 
policy. It is forgotten there how much more important 
subordination is than enjoyment, orderly habits than 
promiscuous information, a disciplined will than items of 
knowledge. An option of studies is carried farther and 
farther back into the period of immaturity. An idea 
seems to prevail that the memory is the chief faculty to 
be exercised, and that the purpose of schools and colleges 
is to make the young experts in recitation, rather than to 
train them into a brave, modest, reverent, intellectual 
manhood and womanhood. 

We venture to offer two suggestions, When we see 
the cropping out of kindred shapes of mischief in such 
variety as this, and in so many of the great departments 
of human welfare (we have omitted altogether, for fear of 
disagreement, the sphere of religion) we can hardly fail 
to attribute the manifestations to some common cause 
working in the very heart, and so in the common life of 
the nation. It is a dislike and a disparagement of the 
very principle of authority. In our judgment, what is 
best in our civilization, our best institutions, public and 
private morality, and the external fabric, at least, of the 
Christian Church, have a great deal to fear from it. We 
look at once to the fixed standard of the highest truth. 
Has Revelation anything to say about it? Is there any 
popular misconception of the teachings of the New 
Testament which lends any countenance to this disrespect 
for authority, whether in the church, the state, the school, 
the family, or the individual soul? It seems tous that 
there is. A notion has come to prevail that in Christ and 
his gospel the very principle of law was somehow dis- 
credited, if not set aside. It is assumed that the great 
evangelical principle of justification by faith strikes a 
blow at the roots of legal obligation in religion, and of 
all coercive governmtnt. St. Paul’s vivid contrast, 
especially in the Epistles to the Romans and the Gala- 
tians, between the two dispensations of Jewish law and 
gospel grace, is supposed to be carried so far as to liberate 
the Christian conscience from any imperial control. 

And here is the great need of discrimination in preaching 
and teaching. Because St. John said that the law was 
given by Moses, while grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ, it is inferred that some condemnation is passed 
upon Moses, as if he were not commissioned and sent of 
God. No such thing is said. Nor is it implied there, or 





elsewhere, that law is less necessary or less divine in its 
place than grace and truth are. The peril of putting a 
legal obedience, as the ground of salvation, into the place 
of a living faith in Christ and the cross, is clearly 
exhibited everywhere. But it is just as clearly taught 
that faith carries with it a law of its own, to which 
obedience must be strictly paid. Thus we are told of 
“the obedience of faith.” Christ himself declares that 
the very test of discipleship is that his followers obey his 
“commands,” This is repeated in many forms. It is 
remarkable that, wherever Jesus is presented to us in his 
early years, he is obeying a law, either ceremonial or 
domestic, and he thus becomes an example of obedience 
to all nations and ages. We areshown the emancipating 
power of the Spirit of Life; but we look again, and we 
see it is the Jaw of the Spirit of Life. Even the Jewish 
law is not abrogated, but jil/ed full. Very much of the 
Epistles is taken up with enjoining every sort of moral 
and religious subordination, and keeping of command- 
ments. The Greek word for wickedness is found to be 
lawlessness, It ought to be superfluous at this day to 
affirm that the New Testament honors and exalts 
authority. It solemnly warns the world that outbreaks 
of the opposite spirit will lead in the final disorder, and 
mark the approach of the Lord at his second coming. 
Would it not be wise if the Christian pulpit laid a stronger 
emphasis upon these positive elements of doctrine and 
morals, and gave a larger space and a lohder ring to the 
proclamation of the duty of living righteously because 
God has commanded it ? 

The other suggestion touches the training of American 
youth, as well in all our seminaries of secular learning 
as ia our Sunday-schools and Bible classes. Can nothing 
be done by thoughtful and conservative friends of edu- 
cation to bring about in this regard some change for the 
better? Instead of making our schools little democracies, 
where, by an elaborate system of competition and forth- 
putting exhibitions, self-will and self-esteem are con- 
tinually fostered, might not our children learn at once 
the strength and the beauty of deference to their supe- 
riors? Is there not a lesson for all our educators in 
the fact that a military regimen, with its punctilious dis- 
cipline and strict drill, produces a higher type of gentle- 
manly manners and real personal dignity than any other? 
It is doubtless for this reason, and not because war is a 
desirable pursuit, or a uniform makes a pretty appearance, 
that soldierly exercises are now introduced into so many 
select schools for boys. It deserves to be gravely con- 
sidered, whether the practice of encouraging pupils to 
imitate the responsible offices of adult life, to vote upon 
questions of school regulation, to organize debating 
societies, to edit newspapers, to criticise their teachers, 
and generally to take a share in the management where 
they onght to be minding their masters, begets good fruits 
in their subsequent career. In the older classes it is also 
worth while to inquire whether it might not be an advan- 
tage to introduce a course of elementary instruction in 
the principles of government, illustrated by historical 
examples of loyal and lawless peoples. Let some portion 
of that lively interest in tracing the operations of law, to 
which we adverted at the beginning as characterizing 
researches in science, be transferred to the study of 
history and society. As to our Sunday-schools, the 
question must come up sooner or later, whether the pre- 
vailing lack of any actual authority, and of any means of 
enforcing obedience, does not so initiate the scholars into 
habits of disorder, in connection with the high realities 
of religion, as to abate very formidably the benefits of 
the whole system. In short, is there not some occasion 
for anxiety as to whether the coming generations in this 
country are to be more or less law-venerating and law- 
abiding ? 





THE YOUNG MEN OF JAPAN. 


BY MRS. HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON. 


Some of our experiences with the young men of Japan 
have been so unique in character as to deserve chroni- 
cling in a volume of incident, and cannot but awaken 
the interest of the Christian reader if he is in sympathy 
with the great religious movements now swaying this 
strange people. Upon her young men, Japan, in a most 
emphatic sense, rests her politics, her international laws, 
her education, and her religion. Fascinated with gleams 
of new truths, eager, alert, keen, indefatigable in pursuit 
of knowledge, logical in intellect, as these young men 
are, the teacher and missionary must make no state- 
ments but such as can bear the cutting probe of reason 
and truth. 

Their study and reading is of a ponderous kind, accom- 
plished sometimes with great difficulty. Our best news- 
papers and reviews are eagerly sought for and devoured ; 
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among them The Nation, The Nineteenth Century, The 
International, The Unitarian, and The Princeton reviews. 
Where, and how, many of them learn English enough to 
grasp such works as they read, is beyond ourken. The style 
of orders sent to American houses for books has amazed, 
not only our publishers, but all who have known of the 
fact, These include the philosophic and scientific works 
of Hermann Létze, Kant, Comte, Darwin, Huxley, 
Spencer, Dana, John Stuart Mill, and Dr. McCosh. 

When it is remembered that the largest number of 
these young men are not in our training-schools, and can 
speak no English, their mental activity becomes an 
astonishment. One young man—not a student—came 
to us daily, for two or three months, for explanations in 
Herbert Spencer's First Principles. Another, who could 
not speak English, but had learned to read a little in 
sume English school, came to my brother with Woolsey’s 
International Law, to have him translate the medieval 
Latin quotations. This young man had literally dug 
through these volumes. Imagine it, young American 
students, Another brought five volumes of quaint, old 
English sermons, for instruction in some of the hard 
doctrines ; still another, for explanation of Dr. Bushnell’s 
theory of The ‘’icarious Sacrifice. Still others came 
with Blackwood, which, by the way, puts the missionary 
professor on his mettle, as he must not fail to compre- 
hend and explain, though hitherto wholly unacquainted 
with law. ‘ 

The missionary is supposed, however, to be fully 
equipped on his 6wn ground of theology. But let me lift 
the curtain for you a little, my reader, and show you some 
of the sharp conflicts that some of the Christian teachers 
of Japan are undergoing before they are able to bring 
these beloved young men into the light and liberty of 
the goepel. 

But first let me tell you that with lynx eyes they are 
watching every novel move of this country in politics or 
religion. Not a wave of religious error or advance, not 
a schism, not a doubt, not a protest, is started on the cur- 
rent of American or English thought, but bresks on that 
shore. Think of it, great-hearted, liberal, schismatic 
writer, preacher, teacher, and ponder it well before you 
set that wave in motion. The rivulet started here be- 
comes with ‘hem a mighty torrent of query and agitation. 

The students in‘our theological school at Kioto came 
to a stand-still against that solemn old boulder, the doc- 
trine of the Atonement. The class, to a man, refused to 
accept it as presented. The fact would not satisfy. They 
must theorize about it, and have a theory that to their 
own minds appeared just, righteous, God-like. “If God 
is good,” say they, “he can forgive without reparation or 
punishment. It is like our cruel emperors to exact the 
last farthing.” 

Again and again did the professor go over the well- 
taught ground, wrestle in prayer, spend sleepless nights, 
grow pale and sick, send to Europe for books rich 
in weighty utterances on the subject,—for was he not 
like to lose this entire class for Christ? It did look like 
it. One morning the missionary professor came ou‘ of 
his bed-room and sat down to his breakfast with a new 
light in his eye, the “ solar light ” on his face,—an almost 
glorified countenance. We, of his household, bowed our 
heads before it, and felt that God was there. None of us 
doubted that that morning’s lecture would, with His 
mighty help, reveal the weighty secret to those young 
men, Some of us were privileged to listen to that lec- 
ture, as with tear-dimmed eyes and strong emotion the 
following simple illustration was given: A father of sev- 
eral lads dwelt in a home surrounded with very wicked 
neighbors, from whom he was obliged to separate his 
children, by giving strict orders against their being enticed 
into their grounds and games, On the morning of oneof 
the many happy /ée days in which Japan abounds, the 
father gave stricter orders than usual to keep away from 
forbidden grounds, under penalty of forfeiting the elegant 
feast to be prepared in honor of the day. Returning, 
after a few hours’ absence from home, he found his chil- 
dren had all disobeyed. Dismayed, and full of grief, the 
father cried, “ What can I do? How can I refuse to let 
these little ones partake of this feast? It will break 
their hearts. Yet my word must not be broken, and they 
must have a never-to-be-forgot'en lesson. They must 
learn obedience through suffering, and yet how can I 
inflict so much pain?” Calling his children, he said, 
“You have disobeyed me, and forfeited your dinner, and 
spoiled our happy day. It grieves me to the heart. 
Ligen ! I will tell you what we will do. I, your father, 
will go without my dinner, and sit out here in the back 
court while yeu go in and feast.” And thus, by the sac- 
rifice of one, with strong, crying repentance, and pledges 
for the future, from the others, atonement was made, and 
law vindicated. Think you‘not those children had a new 








insight into the wickedness of sin, the majesty of law, 
and the love of their father? 

+ Ah! my reader, you should have seen how this homely 
illustration took hold of those young fellows. The 
smiles, the tears, the shaking of hands, the cries of “ The 
Jesus way! it is good!” “We see it, we see it!” 
“Amen and amen!” It was an easy task, then, for their 
teacher to follow up those gleams of light with strong, 
full rays, seen through the powerful lens of reason and 
faith ; to show how the atonement powerfully manifests 
to the whole universe God’s infinite love and the 
enormity of sin; what sin costs, thus tending to keep 
loyal beings forever loyal; how this doctrine melts the 
heart of man, and leads him to repent as nothing else 
can do; how it satisfies his moral nature, showing that 
all has been done to repair the damage of his sin, that the 
infinite love and wisdom ofa God can devise; and in the 
same way satisfies every moral being in the universe, and 
satisfies God himself. Thus, by sore travail of soul and 
midnight watchings, was this class of picked young men 
from Captain Jones’s class of seventy saved for Ohrist 
and Japan. 

Now fully equipped, having on the whole armor of 
God, they have gone forth to preach the glad tidings to 
their countrymen. After their seven years’ course of 
study, we see them strong, cultured, profound thinkers, 
an honor to the church, and fully as talented as theologi- 
cal students at home. Could you hear them preach on 
Ohrist our passover, or the Atonement, you would say, 
“These men have been taught of God.” 

Dear readers, when you pray for the colleges of 
America, do not forget the training-schools of Japan, and 
pray that the young men of that nation may be saved 
alike from the transcendentalism of Germany and the 
materialism of England and America. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


TWICE ADOPTED. 


BY MRS, C, EMMA CHENEY. 


Aunt Mary sat in the porch waiting for Uncle Eben to 
come to dinner. She did not smell the honeysuckle 
which shaded her, nor did she hear the lazy hum of the 
bee that gathered its sweets, her mother-heart was so 
sore, her arms were so empty. Wherever she went, what- 
ever she tried to do, her baby’s blue eyes followed her, 
for little Lulu was dead. It was scarcely a month since 
Aunt Mary had smoothed her little girl’s sunny hair, and 
laid her to sleep in her tiny coffin, but it seemed years 
ago to the sorrowing mother, 

As she sat thinking of her child, the sharp click of the 
gate startled her. A kindly-faced, middle-aged man 
came toward her, bearing in his arms a child that might 
have been two years old. Aunt Mary gave them a hos- 
pitable welcome, and soon the stranger told his errand. 

He had heard of the death of Aunt Mary's only child, 
and he had ventured to come to ask a place for his 
motherless boy in her lonely home, [IiIl from the neglect 
or ignorance of servants, the face of the little one wore a 
discouraged look which was touching. Nosmile lighted up 
his plain face, and he nfoaned now and then as he sat on 
his father’s knee. Aunt Mary was moved to pity. She 
held out her arms to the child, who gave his quickly in 
return, with a wistful look. 

Just at this time Uncle Eben came in. The story of 
these unexpected guests was told again, and his heart 
warmed toward the little fellow, no doubt, although a 
casus] observer would have failed to discover it. Taking 
out his handkerchief with.an unnecessary flourish, he 
vigorously explored for an imaginary cinder in the corner 
of his eye, occasionally examining the linen to find the 
offending mote. 

When he dared trust his voice, however, he said cheer- 
ily: “ Well, Mary, what do you say? The little chap 
might find harder times somewhere else. Mebbe he is 
sent to us, and we hadn’t ought to fly in the face of 
Providence.” 

So the baby stayed. Uncle Eben, honest and free- 
hearted, would have no “ writin’s,” but little Henry was 
made very welcome. Gratefully the father kissed. his 
boy, and left him asleep in Lulu’s cradle. 

Whoiesome food and constant care worked a wonder- 
ful change in the child. When, therefore, three years 
later, a little girl came to Uncle Eben and Aunt Mary, 
Henry was as sturdy and bright as any boy might wish 
to be. The children played together for many a happy 
day,—never dreaming that they were not real brother and 
sister. 

But one sad morning, a stranger’s shadow fell across 
the threshold of that pleasant home, The same visitor 








who had brought a little boy to its shelter, had returned 
to ask for his own again. Uncle Eben had not been 
prosperous in business, and Mr. Stone desired to relieve 
him of the burden which had been so long imposed upon 
him. Henry’s father had doubtless a right to his son, 
although he did not insist upon it. 

A long and earnest conference took place between him 
and the foster-parents, in which it was agreed that Henry 
should go with his father if he wished to do so, but he 
must be left free to choose for himself. 

Of course the children had not escaped the economies 
and privations which arose from Uncle Eben’s changed 
fortunes. Henry was eleven years old now ; therefore the 
prospect of a life of plenty must have its charms for 
him. 

So, as his father had arrived in a bran-new wagon, 
with a snowy cover, and with axes, and pails, and kettles 
swinging beneath, the boy’s heart was taken by storm. 
And if this had not been enough, he must have had a 
heart harder than his name, to resist the picture which 
his father drew so temptingly of his new home where a 
“new mamma” should preside. 

Mr. Stone was about to join the army of emigrants 
which was going to find prosperity or disappointment 
in the “ wilds of Iowa.” In those days, this was the land 
of romance and adventure. There were no railways to 
spirit one over the weary miles beyond which it lay. 

Fleets of white-sailed “ prairie schooners ”—as these 
emigrant wagons were sometimes called—wended their 
way to that unknown country, keeping close company for 
safety. Here was the fulfillment of a boy’s dream ! 

Uncle Eben had nothing to offer which would offset 
this splendid bid. Henry knew what his home here had 
been, and there was little more to expect, as Uncle Eben 
too well knew. So he let the boy have his own way, and 
it was settled that Henry should go. 

Hetty pouted and cried. She called the invader of 
their peace hard names to her own little pillow that 
night. “Pa and ma” wept big, bitter tears in the 
silence of midnight, and their red eyes told the tale but 
too plainly. The hero of my story alone was unmoved. 
He swaggered in manly way, with his hands deep in his 
trowsers-pockets ; and “ couldn’t see the use o’ cryin’.” 

Then Aunt Mary packed the scanty wardrobe which 
they could afford ffor Henry in a little “hair trunk” 
which had been a part of her own outfit when she took 
Uncle Eben “for better or for worse.” Six “ bosom 
shirts,” made and “done up” with her own hands, of 
which her dear boy had been so proud, were laid in, one 
by one, with the thought, “I shall never do anything 
more for him!” 

The next morning the four knelt at prayers together 
for the last time. Uncle Eben nearly broke down. He 
fervently asked protection for the child upon his long 
and dangerous journey, and for rich blessings to crown 
his after life; that he might continue to grow in grace 
and be permitted to return to them; then, with a great 
sob in his voice, he said, humbly and reverently, “Thy 
will be done.” Poor Hetty wept aloud at this, and even 
Henry’s ‘“‘ Amen” was rather hoarse. 

Not long after, the wagon came which was to bear 
Heury away. In it was seated a young and pretty woman 
whom he had not yet seen. She spoke to him kindly, 
and kissed him, bidding him to call her “mamma.” 
Everybody but Henry wept at the parting. He was as 
red as a boiled lobster, and seemed ready to burst his 
jacket with suppressed emotion; but his pride carried 
him safely through. Even Mr. and Mrs. Stone “shed 
the sympathizing tear.” At the last moment Hetty ran 
off to get her “ silver dollar with a hole in it,” and thrust 
it into Henry’s hand. Without one backward glance, he 
clambered i: .o the wagon, and off they went. 

Sorrowfully, a3 one gazed on the face of the dead, the 
bereaved family watched them out of sight. 

The day wore on heavily. Uncle Eben came home to 
dinner very promptly, which he ate in gloomy silence 
most unusual to him. 

Immediately after the meal was over, he hurried out to 
the barn and hitched up “Old Nan,” saying that some 
business which could not be put off called him to the 
“Oorners.” Heity longed to go, but she scorned to be 
consoled, and rhe left her wish unspoken. 

“Old Nan” was no longer young, but she took pride 
in keeping up appearances. So, almost before he was 
aware, Uncle Eben had come in sight of the Stone family 
on their travels. 

Now Uncle Eb’s friends will always believe that a 
secret desire to say one parting word to his pet suggested 
the urgent necessity of going to the “ Corners” that day. 
However this may be, he drove on at a good jog till he 
was near enough to be seen from the white wagon. The 
effect was magical. The! wagon halted. Out hopped 
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einty hens the rear. Running towards Uncle Eben as 
fast as his feet could fly, he shouted : 

“ Pa has come after me! Pa has come after me!” 

His face and eyes were red and swollen, and he no 
longer thought there was “ no use o’ cryin’.” 

Into the chaise he climbed, and putting his arms around 
Uncle Eben’s neck, he bellowed : 

“Oh, dear pa, do take me home! I don’t care a bit 
about wolves and buffaloes now. I want to see ma and 
Hetty. She may have her dollar back, too. I'll be such 
a good boy !” 

Here was a dilemma, indeed. Uncle Eben hugged 
Henry, and cried, too, but he couldn’t say a word. 

Pretty soon the prairie-wagon, which had turned around, 
came back to meet them. Getting down, and going up 
to Uncle Eben, Mr. Stone said sadly : 

“ Well, sir, I am sure you have my son’s whole heart, 
though I have his body.” 

“ Don’t carry me off, please!” sobbed Henry. 
so good to me; I can’t leave him again.” 

Then Uncle Eben and Mr. Stone took a little walk 
together, leaving Henry to mind “Old Nan.” When 
they returned, they silently lifted Henry’s trunk from 
his father’s wagon to Uncle Eben’s chaise. With a look 
of pain and disappointment that stung Uncle Eben to the 
heart, Mr. Stone kissed his boy, and, bidding him good- 
by, left him for the second time with his foster-father. 

Old Nan’s head was quickly turned towards home 
again; and the “ business” which had been so pressing 
at noon, was quite forgotten. 

Hetty stood gazing out of a window towards the “ far 
west,” whither, she had been told, her playmate had 
gone. Suddenly, the chaise came in sight. She rubbed 
her eyes. It could not be—yes, she was sure—it was— 

“O mal!” she cried, with a shout of joy. “Come 
quick! Here comes pa, with Henry/ He has given up 
his father, and the bears, and wildcats, and ‘new 
mamma,’ and buffaloes, and all his riches,— for us/ 
That’s because pa gave it all up to God, and let him do 
as he pleased! But I did think my heart would burst 
when he said that; for I wanted to have my own way.” 

Pell-mell, all in one breath, Hetty poured out her 
pent-up feelings till the chaise stopped at the door; 
when, weeping for joy, she flung herself into her brother’s 
willing arms. 

A few months after Henry was again settled in his old 
place, happy and content, Uncle Eben died. 

Aunt Mary survived her husband many years ; and in 
the quiet evening of her life, she used to say that Henry 
had been a faithful son, twice given her by Goc’s hand. 


“Pa is 








NEW SINGING-BOOKS. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOKS 
OF THE SEASON.* 
Frest ARTICLE. 

There has been an evident improvement in the average 
quality of the books of Sunday-school music which we 
have noticed in these columns, season after season; and 
this improvement has clearly appeared both in words 
and tunes. The present installment of new books does 
not indicate any check in this healthful progress, though 
some of these volumes betray an incertitude of method 
and an inequality of execution which make it plain that 
in the progress of Sunday-school music, as in every other 
growth, there is a point where further improvement is 
endangered by the vagueness of compilers’ ideas concern- 
ing the precise nature of the desired reform. 

It is certainly not desirable that all books of Sunday- 
school song should follow one ideal, or strive to conform 
themselves to a fixed standard. Each of them should 
have a distinct purpose, and a straightforward devotion 
to that purpose; but as there are many Sunday-schools 
and many needs, so there ought to be many and widely 
different music-books. So long as tastes, opportunities, 
and objects differ in literature, art, politics, religion, and 
every department of life, there must be many collections 
of Sundgy-school songs. It is idle—and, if practicable, 
it would be wrong—to insist that Sunday-school music 
must be “educated up” to the level of Handel or Spohr, 
of Dykes and Barnby, or, in this country, of Hutchins 
and Lasar. Nor, on the other hand, can we demand 
that a school that can profitably use the Gregorian tones 
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shall take up the latest collection of stirring revival 
raelodies, There must be many tunes for many singers ; 
we musi have temporary music as well as permanent ; we 
must be all things to all men, if we expect to help to 
save souls by religious music. An editor of a new Sunday- 
school hymn-book need not try to put an entire body of 
divinity into his volume, nor expect to see it used all the 
way from icy mountains to coral strands; but he must 
krow what he is trying to do, and how he expects to 
succeed. 

The Rev. Char'es L. Hutchins’s Sunday-school Hymnal 
addresses itself to schools which can master a high class 
of music, but it also includes some tunes of a half-popu- 
ular character; the musical standard being a little less 
rigid than that of Mr. Lasar’s New Hymnary, which still 
remains the “ hardest ” of American collections for Sun- 
day-schools. Mr. Hutchins gives about four hundred 
hymns, with carols, psalms for chanting, and canticles 
The Anglican school, to which modern music is so deeply 
indebted, is largely represented, and its influence is 
apparent in tunes which do not strictly belong to it. 
Nearly all of the tunes can be mastered by a school 
having a leader who is willing to work, and there is 
scarcely one in the book which will not repay the labor 
needed for its mastery. Richness, rather than showiness, 
is the prevailing characteristic, and the hearer of such 
tunes will at once perceive the difference between a choral 
and asolo. As in similar books, the union of familiar 
hymns with unfamiliar tunes will at first be troublesome 
to many, and will necessarily limit the circulation of the 
work. The inclusion of legendary, rather than biblical, 
matter, in some of the hymns for Christmas and Easter, 
is a proper subject for criticism ; and so, in some cases, is 
the division of syllables. The book as a whole is the 
leading contribution to what we may call the modern 
classical music of the Sunday-school. It is published in 
several editions, one for Episcxpal schools, with parts of 
a full choral service ; and another with no liturgical pages, 
but with psalms and canticles for chanting. The latter 
is suitable for use in any non. liturgical body. 

Our Glad Hosanna, by Messrs. Lowry and Doane, is 
edited with intelligence, and contains much good and 
serviceable music, for schools of less culture than Mr. 
Hutchins’s, which nevertheless desire tunes of mrderate 
difficulty. The book seeks to cffer a compromise to those 
who want the “good old” hymns, and to those who 
must have something new; it is virtually two volumes 
bound in one, of which the first gives the old hymns, 
with a catch-phrase of the most familiar tune, while the 
other offers new hymns and tunes of the type made 
familiar in previous works by the editors. The selection 
of the pages of old hymns was made by the Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, whose service on the Methodist Hymnal 
gave him a special familiarity with this kind of work. 
The choice is a good and comprehensive one, and is suffi- 
cient for ordinary prayer-meeting use, although too large 
prominence is given to hymns of pulpit eloquence. The 
new music in Messrs. Lowry and Doane’s subdivision of 
the volume, differs little in character from the earlier 
compositions of the authors; it is fresh and bright, not 
offering any serious difficulties, and yet not wholly 
sacrificing intellectuality, so to speak, to popularity. As 
in the case of Mr. Hutchins’s book, so here old hymns 
have been occasionally joined to fresh tunes, but the new 
music chosen by Messrs. Lowry and Doane is of a lower 
quality than that given by Mr. Hutchins. The change 
is not always gain. The German thanksgiving hymn 
“ We plow the fields” (No. 85) is printed without its fine 
old popular tune, and is as useful as halfa pair of scissors. 
“ Christ the Lord is risen to-day” (No. 103) is set to a 
brand-new imitation of Worgan’s old Easter Hallelujah— 
which surely was not beyond the children’s reach. The 
simple and noble old hymn of three centuries ago, “ To 
God on high be thanks and praise ” (No. 155), is severed 
from its own coeval melody, to be assigned to a new one by 
Dr. Lowry. The words of the new hymns generally are of 
fair average quality, though, after the somewhatrdanger- 
ous fashion of recent Sunday-school hymncraft, they are 
largely of a subjective character. If there is any depart- 
ment of hymnody which ought not to be characterized by 
this quality of subjectiveness, it is that for the use of 
children’s worship. The habit of mental introversion is 
an unnatural, a morbid habit inachild. But too com- 
monly, in the hymns for children, instead of the con- 
templation of great objective realities, we have, in painful 
disproportion, meditations of how we feel—how good we 
feel—how bad we feel—how we used to feel—how we 
don’t feel—how we feel as if we ought to feel—how we 
hope to feel by and by, “over there.” We do not find 
the Biglow and Main books to be sinners above others in 
this regard ; but with so strong a lead as these gentlemen 
have in their specialty, we hold them bouad to be an 





example to others in every excellence ; and we look with 
hope (for they do not seem unwilling to learn from 


criticism) to see them improving at this point, as they 


certainly have improved at other points. This new col- 
lection as a whole will be found suitable for use by schools 
in search of a fresh stock of tunes, with enough “ stand- 
ards ” to please the average conservative party. 

Heart and Voice, by Messrs. Sherwin, Root, and Mur- 
ray, does not essentially differ, in character and quality. 
from the work last named. The music is pleasing and 
pretty, and some of it is more than pretty ; Mr. Sherwin 
at his best is a composer of a high order, and Mr. Root 
does not fall much below him. Neither, however, appears 
at his best in these pages, perhaps because hampered by 
hymns of a feeble and uninspiring type. There is 
altogether too much of the “river,” and the “shore,” 
and the “ golden city ;” religious verse-writers too often 
seem to think the Apocalypse a mere storehouse for sen- 
timental figures of speech. Better poetry and nobler 
hymns would have been set to sturdier music, and the 
result would have been more commendavle, But the 
book is a good one of its kind, and is given a place of its 
own by its very pretty arrangements for special services. 

New Joy Bells offers words of fair merit, and some 
good music; the collection as a whole is neither very 
good nor very bad. Here and there is a dash of power 
or sweetness, but of sustained strength there is none. 
Mr. Ogden, too, has experimented in the art of setting 
old tunes to new music, with somewhat doubtful success, 
—notably in the case of “ Precious promise God has 
given,” which, with the late P. P. Bliss’s music, has already 
become a sort of popular classic. A half-dozen so-called 
“ prize pieces” are inserted, most of which are inferior 
to others not thus dignified. Two of them (pp. 56, 91) 
violate the laws of musical composition. 

Of a similarly popular character is The Beacon Light, 
by Messrs. Tenney and Hoffman. The music is of that 
flowing kind which “sings itself,” and runs in the memory 
of singers of average ability. The words are of some- 
what inferior merit. A classification of hymns by sub- 
jects, more careful proof-reading and syllabication, and 
better type, paper, and binding, would have made a more 
attractive book. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


_— 
GETTING OUTSIDE HELP IN TEACHING. 


A good teacher will not pursve one plan of teaching 
all the while, but will be fertile in expedients and in- 
ventive in methods to interest his class, though he will 
always stop short of the sensational. Neither will he 
fear being overshadowed, it he has help from outsiders 
in teaching or impressing his scholars. The example fur- 
nished herewith gives a hint in this line: 


MAHANOY Ciry, Pa. 
DEAR BROTHER :—My plans for emphasizing and impressing 


| the Bible lessons of the current year include that of letters to 


my class from Christian men and women whose known names 
add weight to their thoughts. To this end, I enclose the lesson 
text for ——, on which I would much like to have you 
say a word to my class. We file these precious treasures of 
thought, and read them again for review. I leave with you 
the special truth you will press upon the minds and hearts of 
a class of men from fifteen to forty years, many of whom are 
unconverted. 

Assuring you that even a single thought will be valued and 
appreciated, I am, in the great work, your fellow-laborer, 

Eu! 8. REINHOLD. 

A circular appeal of this kind for co-operative service 
can be sent more or less widely, according to the teacher’s 
judgment, and circle of acquaintance. 








GETTING WORK FROM SCHOLARS. 


It is a principle that has been announced often enough 
to be well understood, that what one gets a scholar to do 
for himself is worth a great deal more than anything the 
teacher can do for the scholar. The truest success comes 
in stimulating pupils to study. Any example in this 
direction is to be welcomed as affording encouragement 
and inspiration to others. A Philadelphia superintend- 
ent has induced his scholars to wr.te him “ little letters,” 
as he calls them, upon the lesson of the previous Sunday, 
thus making sure that the writers become thoroughly 
acquainted with it by review. Here is one of the letters, 
written by a nine-year-old girl, on the Transfiguration : 

Jesus went up into the mountain and prayed, and two men 
came down from heaven to meet him and talk about his resur- 
rection. They were Moses and Elias. Peter, James and John 
saw them. A voice from heaven said, “ This is my beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased.” Jesus was transfigured, and 
his face shone very bright, and his garments shone like gold, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1882.] 


1. July 2.—A Lesson on Home........0c0seeneee---neerenneee= 

2. July 9.—The Rich Young Man......----.--0.-+000+--00--+ Mark 10: 17-31 | 
% Joly 16.—Saffering and Service.... .....0---00----0000000 Mark 10: 32-46 | 
4. daly 23.—Blind Bartimeus .........-.-.... Mark 10: 46. 52 | 
5. July 3%.—The Triumphal Entry...........--.-00.-.0----- Mark 11: 1-1 
6. August 6.—The Fruitiess Tree...............--------+---- Mark 11: 12-23 


7. August 13.—Prayer and Forgiveness.....-.......--..--- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


& August %.—The Wicked Husbandmen ......---......--.. Mark 12: 1-12 | 
9. Angust 27.— Pharisees and Sadducees Silenced ........-. Mark 12: 13-27 
10, September 3.—Love to God and Men....----.-0---cennene Mark 12: 28-44 
ll, September 10.—Calamities Foreto d ..... eouccguoccsqcoese Mark 13: 1-20 
12, September 17.—Watchfuiness Enjoined...... .........-- Mark 13: 21-37 


13, September 2A.— Review. 





LESSON 4, SUNDAY, JULY 23, 1882. 
Title: BLIND BARTIMEUS. 
LESSON TEXT. 


{Mark 10: 46-52.] 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


46. And they came to Jericho: 46 And they come to Jericho: 
and as he went out of Jericho and as he went out from Jeri- 
with his disciples and a great cho, with his disciples and a 
number of people, blind Barti- great multitude, the son of 
meus, the son of Timeus, sat by Timeus, Bartimneus, a blind 
the highway side begging. beggar, was sitting by the way 

47. And when he heard that it 47 side. And when he heard 
was Jesus of Nazareth, he began that it was Jesus of Nazareth, 
to cry out, and say, Jesus, thou he began to cry out, and say, 
Son of David, have mercy on me. | Jesus, thou son of David, have 

48. And many charged him 48 mercy on me, And many re- 
that he should hold his peace: buked him, that he should 
but he cried the more a great hold his peace: but he cried 
deal, Thou Son of David, have out the more a great deal, 
mercy on me, /49 Thou son of David, have 

49. And Jesus stood still, and| mercy on me. And Jesus 
commanded him to be called.| stood still, and said, Call 
And they call the blind man,| ye him. And they call the 
saying unto him, Beofgoodcom-|  >lind man, saying unto + 
fort, rise; he calleth thee. | Be of good cheer: rise, he 

50. And he, casting away his 50 calleth thee. And he, casting 
garment, rose, and came to Jesus. | away his garment, sprang up, 

.61, And Jesus answered and | | 5t and came to Jesus. And Jesus 
said unto him, What wilt thou, answered him, and said, What 
that I should do unto thee? The wilt thou that I should do unto 
blind man said unto him, Lord,| thee? And the blind man 
that i might receive my sight. | said unto him, 'Rabboni, that 

52, And Jesus said unto him, | 52 I may receive my sight. And 
Gothy way; thy faith hath made | Jesus said unto him, Go thy 
thee whole. And immediately way; thy faith hath *made 
he received his sight, and fol- thee whole. And straightway 
lowed Jesus in the way. | he received his sight, and fol- 

lowed him in the way. 


1 See John 20:16. 20r, saved thee 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: The Servants and the Foes of Jesus. 


Lesson Topic: Apprehending Christ’s Power, 


1. The Persistent Cry, v. 46-48. 
2. The Gracious Call, v. 49, 60. 
3. The Instant Cure, v. 61, 52. 


Gotpen Text: The eyes of the blind shall be opened.— 
Isa. 35: 5. 


* Lesson Ouruie: { 


Darty Home ReEaprnas: 


M.—Gen, 32; 24-32. Wrestling in faith. 

T. —Matt. 15; 21-31, Persevering in faith. 

W.—Luke 18: 1-8. Continuing in faith. 

T. —Luke 11: 1-13. The importunity of faith. 
F,—Rom. 4: 13-25. Strong in faith, 

$.—Eph. 6: 10-18. Praying and watching in faith. 
§,—Jas.1:1-14. Asking, nothing wavering, in faith. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE PERSISTENT CRY. 
’ 4, The Blind Man’s Occupation : 


Bartimeus, a blind beggar, was sitting by the — side, 


Behold, two blind non sitting by the ae hry s side (Mat 30). 
A certain beggar n Lazarus was lai eb 2 gate ert 16 : 20). 
Is not this he that ay and begged? (John 9 


li, The Blind Man’s Cry: 


Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me. 


Born of the seed of David according to the flesh Dem. 1: 8). 
1 am the root and the offspring of David (Rev, 22 : 16). 
Draw near with boldness . . . that we may receive mercy (Heb. 4:16). 


til, The Blind Man’s Persistence: 


Many rebuked him, but he cried out the more. 


Send her away; for she crieth after us (Matt. 15 : 23). 
I will not let thee go, except thou biess me (Gen, 32: 
They ought always to pray, and not to faint (Luke is hs. 


1 a was a on lic the day that Jesus passed by he 
2 paul d y — who ben beg of Christ, as did Bartimaeus, receive favors 
The a must realize both his need, and that his Saviour is 


ng by. 
viva ih must realize that Christ is the Son of David,—the 


the nore en op ar oe : 

more Poe mus 

6 The te must ask im aca 
desires as aueeoashean 








Il, THE GRACIOUS CALL. 
1. The Command : 
Jesus stood still, and said, Call ye him, 


Thou, O Lord, art a God full of compemncn c 86 : 15). 
A merciful and faithful high priest (Heb. 2: 17). 
We have not a high priest that cannot be touched (Heb. 4: 15). 


ll. The Encouragement : 
Be of good cheer ; rise, he calleth thee. 


Monk 1; Ses | For ye, brethren, were egg ey for freedom (Gal. 5 : 13). 


alled to be saints (! Cor. 1: 
any are called, but few iene (Matt. 22 : 14). 


| I, The Response : 
He, casting away his garment, sprang up, and came to Jesus. 


Mark 11: 2433 | what things were gain to me, these have I counted loss (Phil. 3: 7). 


Lay aside every weight, and the sin which . beset us (Heb. 12: 1). 
Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness. (Rom. 13: 12). 
1. The Saviour calls every one who earnestly and sincerely calls 
upon him 
2. At the Saviour's call, be of good cheer; there is a purpose of 
mercy in his call. 
8. It is a happy errand, to be able to tell another that Jesus is 
calling him. 
4. When Jesus calls, cast aside every thing that will impede your 
coming to him. 


Ill, THE INSTANT CURE. 
1. The Mercy Desired : 


Rabboni, that I may receive my sight. 
Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of (Matt.6 : 8). 
Ask, and it shal! be given you (Matt. 7 : 7). 
By prayer ... let your requests be made known (Phil. 8 : 6). 


il. The Mercy Bestowed : 


Go thy way; thy fuith hath made thee whole. 
Believe ye that I am able naa do this? (Matt. 9 : 28.) 
Jesus being moved with co ion toucred their gag 20 : 34). 
Daughter, thy faith hath e thee whole (Mark 5: 


ll. The Mercy Appreciated : 
Straightway he received his sight, and followed him. 
For he spake, and it was done (Psa. 33: 9). 
The fever left her, and she ministered unto them (Mark 1 : 34). 
They went forth, and spread abroad his fame (Matt. 9 : 31). 
He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness (John 8 : 12). 
1. True faith asks for just the thing it desires. 
2. True faith receives the thing it asks for. 
8. True faith receives the Saviour’s commendation. 
4. = La shows its gratitude by iollowing the Saviour as his 
ple 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FAITH IN CHRIST. 
1. As the Messiah : 


Of a truth thou art the Son of David 16 : 16). 
We have found the Messiah (John 1 : 41). 

Thou art the Son of God (John 1 : 49). 

Is not this the Christ ? (John 4: 29 

We know that this is indeed the Christ (John 4: 42). 
Are sure that thou art that Christ (John 6 : 69). 
Camest forth from God (John 16 : 30). 


2. As to his Ability: 


Come, and she shall live (Matt. 9 : 18). 

If I may but touch, I shall be made whole (Mark 5 : 28). 
Believe ye that | am able? (Matt. 9 : 28). 

Say in a word, and my servant shall be healed (Luke 7 : 7). 


3. As to Salvation : 


He that believeth shall be saved gous 16 : 16). 
Thy faith hath saved thee (Luke 7 : 50). 
He that believeth in the Son— 
Hath everlasting life (John 6: 47 
Is from death unto life ( ohn 5: 24). 
Shall never thirst (John 6: — 
Is not condemned (John 3: 18). 
Though he were dead, yet shail he a hg 11 : 25). 
Shall receive remission of sins (Acts 45). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
INTERVENING Events.—None. 
Time.— March, A.D 30. 
Puace.—Near Jericho; just outside the city. 
Prersons.—Jesus; the multitude; Bartimeus, the son of 
Timeeus. 
CrrcuMsTaNcEes.—In our last lesson, Jesus said to his 


ambitious disciples, that he came not to be ministered unto, 


but to minister. In this his declaration receives a fine illus- 
tration ; for while on his way to Jerusalem “to give his life a 
ransom for many,” he halts at the cry of a blind beggar, that 
he may be of service to him. The miracle was done in the 
presence of “a great multitude,” under circumstances that 
must have impressed them as to the power of Christ, the com- 
plementary power of faith, and the condescension of the 
Saviour. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matt. 20: 29-34; Luke 18 : 35, 
19:1. 

In the first part of the lesson there are some apparent dis- 
crepancies in the three accoun's. Thus Matthew and Mark 
say that the miracle took place as Jesus “ went out of Jericho ;” 
Luke, “as he drew nigh unto Jericho.”” Mark and Luke 
agree in speaking of only one blind man, but Matthew says: 
“Behold two blind men sitting by the way side” Some 
“fourteen” different ways of reconciling these statements 
have been put forward. Mark alone mentions any name— 
“ Bartimeus.” Luke tells how the blind man (or men) 
became aware that Jesus was passing by. He heard the 
tramping by of the multitude, asked what it meant, and was 
told, “Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” Luke, also, distin- 
guishes as to who it was that rebuked the blind man for cry- 
ing out—“ they that went before.” Mark is the only one who 
mentions the casting away of the garment. To Matthew we 
are indebted for a glimpse of the sympathetic way in which 
the cure was performed : “Jesus, being moved with compas- 
buke. | 8iom, touched their eyes.” Luke tells what was the effect of 
the miracle upon the multitude: “ And all the people «hen 
they saw it gave praise unto God.” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY. D.D., LL.D. 

Verse 46.—And they come to Jericho: This is the first indi- 
cation of Christ’s progress on his journey after he left Caper- 
naum (10: 33, Matt. 17 : 24), which the three first Gospels 
afford to us. Luke does not even mention the visit to Caper- 
naum after the tranefiguration, but only speaks (9 : 51) of our 
Lord’: steadily setting his face to go to Jerusalem ; that is, that 
the ultimate goal was Jerusalem, where he was to die. How 
long this journey lasted we have no means of knowing, but it 
may have taken months. First he came into the borders of 
Judza and beyond Jordan, and here we find him as if he had 
finished his journey, and was now on his way to Jerusalem. 
When, however, we turn to John’s Gospel, which almost con- 
fines itself to what he did in and near Jerusalem, we find that 
he was at Jerusalem in the winter, when the feast of dedica- 
tion was celebrated in December. From Jerusalem he went 
to the place where John baptized (John 10: 40), where he 
stayed for some time, perhaps for a few days only; then he 
went to Bethany and raised Lazarus from the dead ; and when 
the council was called, which decided that he must be put to 
death, retired to “a city called Ephraim” (John 11 : 54), and 
stayed there for atime. From this place, as the passover 
drew nigh, he returned to Bethany (John 12: 54). The 
general result of an examination and comparison of the four 
Gospels is, (1,) that he left Galilee and Capernaum for the last 
time (9 : 33); that he crossed into Persea near the borders of 
Samaria (Luke 17 : 11), or along the dividing line between 
Samaria and Galilee ; (2.) that he spent some time in Persea or 
the country beyond the Jordan ; (3.) that, while staying here, 
or, with less probability, before he reached his destination, he 
visited Jerusalem at the feast of dedication, raised Lazarus, 
retreated to a more secluded place, and (4.) finally, by way of 
Jericho, came to the city a little before passover. 

And as he went out from Jericho, with his disciples and a great 
multitude: So also Matthew 20:29. Compare 20:17. But 
Luke says (18 : 35), as he drew nigh to Jericho, the blind man 
was healed, and then adds, and he entered and passed through 
Jericho. All three speak of our Lord as on his way to Jeru- 
salem, Luke as entering, probably, from the side towards the 
Jordan, the others as going along the road just after leaving 
the city. There can be no doubt that the same event is 
referred to, Several attempts have been made to harmonize 
the trifling and unimportant difficulty, but I pass them by as 
unsuccessful. The great multitude may have been composed 
of persons attracted by the news that Jesus was going through 
the city, and in part, also, of pilgrims bound to Jerusalem for 
the passover.— The son of Timeus, Bartimaeus, a blind beggar, 
was sitting by the way side: Luke says a certain blind man sat 
by the way side begging. He may have known the man’s 
name, but it could be of no interest to those whom his gospel 
would reach. Matthew says, “Behold two blind men sitting 
by the way side . . . cried out.” Here there is a diversity 
of accounts betwene. Matthew and the two others, but no 
necessary discrepance, since one of them, for some reason, 
either because he was well known, or because of his striking 
faith and earnest prayers for help, fixed him in the memory 
of some of the disciples.— The son of Timeus, Bartimaeus: The 
man’s name is mentioned by Mark alone, and it adds one to 
these many examples of minute particulars which the Evan- 
gelist or his chief authority had treasured up in his memory. 
He calls the blind man both the son of Timseus, and what is 
the same, Bar-Timeus. The word Bar, scarcely found in the 
Old Testament, must have been common in Aramzan, since 
at this time it was frequently joined to the father’s name as a 
common appellation, while yet the man so called had another 
name also. But many names of the old Scriptures were so 
exceedingly frequent (such as Simon, Judah, John, Jacob) 
that it was necessary to add the father’s name in order to 
know who was meant. Thus we have Bar-jonas; Basjemns 
(Acts 13 : 6); Bartholomew, Barnabas, Barsabas. 

Verse 47.—And when he heard that it was Jesus of Nazareth, 
he began to cry out and say, Jesus, thou Son of David: This 
verse shows that both the birthplace and supposed descent of 
Christ were so well known as to be in the mouths of the peo- 
ple. But as the general belief was that the Messiah was to 
be @ Son, and, by way of eminence, the Son, of David, it is 
more likely that a belief that he was the Messiah gave rise to 
this patronymic title, than that the mass of people knew par- 
ticulars of his birth and parentage. 

Verse 48.— And many rebuked him that he should hold his 
peace: They were disturbed by his vociferations, and, per- 
haps, had little faith in the power of Jesus to restore his eye- 
sight. But this was his opportunity ; Christ was passing by, 
and in a moment would be beyond call. But he cried out the 
more: He had faith in Jesus, and his time was short. 

Verse 49.—And Jesus stood still, and said, Cull ye him: They 
now, as was natural, felt their sympathies aroused for him, 
and they call the blind man, saying, Be of good cheer: rise, he 
calleth thee. The hurried brevity of the original might be 
represented by Courage / rise, he calleth thee. 

Verse 50.— And he, casting away his garment (lest the outer 
garment, which could be easily thrown off, should impede his 
way), sprang up, and came to Jesus: following the voice and 
aided by men from the crowd. In the Authorized Version, 
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and many manuscripts, instead of springing or leaping up, we 
find rising up. 

Verse 51—Why did Jesus ask him, What wilt thou that I 
should do unto thee? when he had been crying out to be healed 
so earnestly? Was it to impress upon the man more deeply 
the close personal connection between the cure and himself, 
the author of his cure? The blind man’s reply was, Rab- | 
boni, (I desire) that I may receive (or, better, may recover my 
sight). Rabboni, occurring only here and John 20: 16, aug- 
ments the respect contained in Rabbi. 

Verse 52—And straightway he received (or, better, recov- 
ered) sight, and followed him in the way: The disciples may 
have come to learn more about him as he followed the Master. 





SIGHTLESS SINNERS. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


That the cure of Bartimeus was a veritable miracle no one 
can reasonably doubt. The man was a well-known beggar. 
His father’s name as well as his own is given. He had doubt- 
less been blind for a long time, and many a person in the 
crowd had seen him there by the gate day after day. The 
vast multitude could have borne immediate and uproarious 
testimony to the deception, if either the disability or the 
relief of it had been feigned. 

In our study of the story, we might as well take into con- 
sideration the facts first, and then learn the lesson afterwards. 
That is to say, let us in the outset attend to the miracle as a 
wonder, and so we shall appreciate it better as a parable. 

I. We look clos@ly at Bartimeus on this occasion. It is 
true that Jesus is the centre of the picture, as he always is. 
But this miracle is peculiar in that the details of it are more 
than usually brilliant as an illustration of simple human 
nature in the one who receives the advantage of it. 

1. The state of this poor creature is given at a stroke of the 
pen. It would be difficult to crowd more biography into one 
verse than we find in Mark 10:46. He was sightless. He 
had come to be called by that name: “blind Bartimeus.” 
He was a pauper. “ Begging” was his business. He was a 
professional mendicant. We donot look upon him as one who 
had got behind-hand for a little, and so was out on the street 
for a day or two, until he could get into employment. He 
“sat by the highway side begging.” He was helpless. There 
is no evidence that he had any friends who cared for him; 
they would have made themselves conspicuous after his cure, 
if there had been many of them. It is likely this man went 
to his regular stand every morning ; beside him lay his staff, 
and in his lap lay the pouch, into which was thrown the 
pittance he managed to live upon. He was hopeless. It was 
impossible for him to do anything; he could not see to learn 
atrade. He was unpopular. Anybody had a right to snub 
him, the moment he said a word (see Luke 18: 39). He was 
uneasy, and fiercely on the alert to better his condition. 
What arrested his attention was the unusual crowd (see Luke 
18:36). He did not hear Jesus; but he heard those who 
followed Jesus. His whole soul was alive and anxious for 
some relief, 

2. Now notice Iffs action. Here we need the verse which 
has just been quoted from Luke’s Gospel, for a link between 
the two apparently disjointed verses of Mark’s (see Mark 
10: 47). The way in which this man “heard that it was 
Jesus of Nazareth” is shown there ; the multitude told him. 

Bartimeus sought information. He was not too proud to 
acknowledge he did not know. Two things there were which 
it would be impossible for him ever to find out by himself: 
he would have to be instructed concerning the wonderful and 
beautiful and valuable gift of seeing by those who understood 
it: and he vou'd have to be informed that this Nazarene 
rabbi could remove the disability, and that just at the moment 
he was “nigh” Jericho. Does any one suppose this poor 
beggar got offended because some one insisted that he was 
sightiess? If a neighbor had showed himself a little friendly, 
and proposed to lead him up for a cure, would Bartimeus 
simply spite him for being impertinent about other people's 
concerns ? 

Then, next, this blind man began to ask for help (see Luke 
18: 38, 39). His request was singularly comprehensive and 
intelligent. Whether he fully understood its reach or not, 
the language he employed took in the human nature and the 
divine nature of our Lord at once. “Jesus” was a man; 
the “Son of David” was God’s Messiah. His cry was per- 
sonal and direct: “have mercy on me.” He wastes no time 
in gracefifl opening or becoming close; what he wanted he 
tells. His prayer was courageous and importunate (see Mark 
10: 48). What these people could in such a case mean, 
passes comprehension; one would think everybody might 
rejoice at a chance of getting that old blind beggar away from 
begging at the gates of Jericho. But they only made the 
poor fellow think he had done the right thing after all. 

Bartimeus then “rose, and came to Jesus.” It would have 
been the height of folly for him to say to himself, “If it is 
the will of this rabbi to open my eyes, he can do it from a 
distance just as well as if I were there.” For the wonderful 
fact was that Jesus had checked his steps, and was now 
waiting for him, and had even commanded him to be called. 





Then, also, this blind man put away the hindrance which it 


was likely would delay him in going for his cure (Mark 
10: 50). This was his loose outside robe, such as is custo- 
marily worn by even the lowest class of people in that country, 
their protection from the sunshine in the daytime, and their 
covering from the chill dews of the night—a simple garment, 
no doubt, but almost indispensable to him. Still, if it inter- 


fered with the restoration of his eyesight, it could well be 


spared. 

3. Notice, in the uext place, Bartimeus’s full surrender 
(see v. 51). Two things are to be noted in this remarkable 
speech. We shall not understand either of them unless we 
keep in mind the most singular question which Jesus puts to 
the man, the moment he comes within hearing. It was not 
because he did not know this beggar’s condition, that our 
Lord asked him so abruptly what he would have him to do. 
It must have been because he desired to fasten his faith upon 
one chief object of supreme desire. There was no end to the 
needs of Bartimeus: he wanted food, friends, clothing, home, 
everything that anybody demands in order to make a mendi- 
canta man. But, more than all besides, he wanted eyesight ; 
and he found that out when he went in upon his own soul to 
make inquiry. This explains his reply. 

He speaks with a declaration: “Lord.” This address, 
most inadequately rendered here in Mark’s Gospel, means far 
more than mere respect. The word in Luke is different from 
this ; here it is actually the same as that Mary Magdal: ne 
uses when she discovers that one she thought was the 
gardener is Jesus: “Rabboni!” There is concentrated in 
just a single word, a whole burst of generous and affectionate 
feeling : “My Master!” Faith, reverence, love unspeakable, 
adoring wonder, were in that word. . s 

He speaks with an ellipsis. As, before, we found more in 
his utterance than we expected, so now we find less. Bar- 
timeus does not reply directly to our Lord’s question. He 
cannot: how could he know what a miracle-worker should 
do? All he knew was what he himself wanted to be done. 
So his answer would read in full: “ I do not understand what 
thou wilt do, nor even what I would have thee to do—oh, do 
anything, anything-—that I might receive my sight!” 

4. Once more, notice Bartimeus’s cure (v. 52). 
instantaneous: “ immediately.” It was perfect: “whole.” 
It was sovereign: “go thy way.” It was complete, including 
salvation: “thy faith hath saved thee” (see Luke 18: 42). 

5. Lastly, notice the man’s experience (Luke 18: 43). He 
was full of joy ; a new world had been suddenly opened upon 
him. He was obedient: he followed Jesus as a disciple. 
He was grateful: he glorified God. He was zealous. We 
may be sure he left not so much as one blind man in all 
Jericho without the knowledge of Jesus of Nazareth. 
“Oh that all the blind but knew him, and would be advised 
by me! Surely would they hasten to him, he would cause 
them all to see.” 

II. So much, then, concerning this miracle as a wonder: 
let us now study its lessons as a parable. It very beautifully 
pictures the steps of a sinner coming for spiritual relief to 
Jesus; the state, the action, the surrender, the cure, the 
experience. Indeed, this was a real part of the story that 
day. 

1. Sightlessness is the symbol of gin. Not darkness now, for 
Christ has come (see John 8:12). The trouble is in the 
heart (see Eph. 3:18). Who did this? (see 2 Cor. 4: 4.) 
How deep is it? (see Rev. 3: 18.) 

2. Sin destroys the whole nature. We do not say Bartimeus 
was injured in any of his senses except his eyes. But his 
blindness made him a beggar. His touch, hearing, and taste 
may have been perfect ; indeed, they may have been rendered 
sensitive, sharp, and alert more than usual. But he walked 
as a blind man, he reasoned as a blind man, he thought as a 
blind man, and he went to his regular stand asa blind man, 
and then begged. 

3. Awakening of sinners is often due to Christian fidelity- 
When this poor, blind world hears the rush of faithful foot- 
steps following on after the Master, it will be sure to ask 
anxiously what it means. 

4. In the salvation of his soul the sinner has a work to do. 
It is of no use to fall back on one’s blindness; the first step 
is to confess blindness, and go to Christ for help. 

5. Prayer is indispensable. in every case. No one can be 
saved who will not ask for salvation. The petitio might 
well become a “cry.” And whatever hinders, let the man 
continue to pray, and pray “the more a great deal.” 

6. All hindrances must be put away if one is in earnest to 
be saved. Many a man has seemed to,start well, but has been 
tangled in the running by his garments of respectability, fame, 
fortune, social standing, literary eminence, or pleasant com- 
panionship. One may obtain the “whole world,” and lose 
“his own soul.” 

7. Jesus is always ready to save any one who cries to him. 
Oh, most impressive moment is that when the Lord of Glory 
pauses in the way, and commands a soul “to be called”! 

8. Unqualified acceptance of Christ im all his offices is the 
essential condition of acceptance by him. The sinner must 
say “Lord,” “Jesus of Nazareth,” “Son of David,” and 
“ Rabboni.” 

9. Experience of salvation is the instrument to use in our 
efforts to save others. “Once I was blind, now I see;” the 


It was 





best argument in the world for blind men is in that word 
And the best word for sinners is, “Christ hath saved me.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 

They came to Jericho (v. 46). There ought to be comfort to 
every sinner in the fact that JesuscametoJericho. A special 
curse was pronounced on Jericho. It had opposed the people 
of God at the very threshold of the Promised Land. When 
it was overthrown, God declared that the man who should 
seek to rebuild it should be visited with dire punishment. 
But even to such a ruined and accursed city, the Son of God 
came with the proffer of salvation. Many a soul’s residence 
is in ruins and under a curse; but Jesus brings hope even 
there. Not in favored Jerusalem only, but in doomed Jericho, 
salvation by Christ is declared. “Faithful is the saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners—of whom I am chief.” 

Bartimeus, the son of Timeus. Parents and children are 
linked together in this world more closely, and in more ways, 
than they commonly realize. The Orientals had 1 way—a 
way which is continued to the present day—of showing these 
links of connection, in the names of both parents and chil- 
dren. They call a father by his son’s name, and a son by his 
fatheg’s name; they give the father a new name when he has 


ason to link with his name, and they include the father’s 


name in the name of his son. We don’t even know, for 
example, what this blind beggar’s name was. We only know 
that he was old Timeus’s boy. Nor do the Orientals make a 
mistake in doing this. If we fail to link names in this way, 
the world does the linking for us. Every parent is judged, 
and as a rule is judged rightly, by the conduct of his child at 
school, in the street, at a neighbor's, or, as the child grows 
older, in college or in business. The parent’s name is indis- 
solubly linked with the child’s name. The two go up or go 
down together. The parent who neglects, or who deals 
unwisely with, his child, endangers, and is likely to destroy, 
his own good name. 

Sat by the wayside begging. It might be said that blind 
Bartimeus owed nothing to circumstances, for the prominence 
he has in sacred history. Blind to begin with, and with 
begging for his only business, he was not what would be 
called one of the favored ones of earth. Yet, when we look 
at it, we can see that he owed a great deal to his circumstances. 
It was because he was a blind beggar that he had a special 
blessing from Jesus, and that his name is lovingly linked with 
the “ name that is above every name,” in the brightest record 
of the world’s ages. It is often our lack that is our greatest 
treasure ; it is our helplessness that gives us ground of hope. 
We have cause for gratitude quite as much in our personal 
povefty, in our bodily weakness, in our peculiar trials and 
needs, as in those things which the world calls signs of pros- 
perity. “He hath said unto me, Thy grace is sufficient for 
thee; for my power is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly 
therefore will I rather glory in my weaknesses, that the strength 
of Christ may rest upon me.” 

When he heard that it was Jesus, ... he began to cry out, 
. . - Have mercy (v. 47). All that we need to know, in our 
blicdness and want, is that Jesus is near enough to hear our 
ery. There is no need of our waiting for any special sign 
that he is ready to listen to us. The fact that he is Jesus set- 
tles the question that we may call on him in hope. If any 
of us are really in doubt whether Jesus can hear us, as we 
pray, it is not to be wondered at that we were in perplexity ; 
but if that point is settled, then we have but one thing to do, 
and that is to cry out—for mercys Not reward, but mercy, 
is what we ought to call for. Not our deserts, but our neces- 
sities, should fix the limits of our prayer. 

Many rebuked him that he should hold his peace: but he cried 
out the more a greal deal (vy. 48). It isa good thing to know 
when not to follow the advice of those about us. And if it is 
bad advice that is given us, the fact that a great many join in 
it, doesn’t improve it one whit. There are those on every 
side who will give bad advice. Some give it conscientiously ; 
but it is none the better worth following for that. There is 
nothing in which men are readier to rebuke over-earnestuess 
than religious exercises. The “Salvation Army” is ten times 
more sharply criticised for its methods, than the grog-shop 
keepers, or the “ ring-politicians.” If a man seems excited 
over a sense of his sins, or in enjoyment of salvation, there 
are many who will rebuke him that heshould hold his peace. 
But ~hen a man is in dead earnest about his soul’s welfare, 
he will cry out the more a great deal in spite of all foolish 
rebukings that may ding in his ears. 

Jesus stood still, and commanded him to be called... They 
call, ... saying Be of good comfort, rise ; he calleth thee (v. 49), 
He who calls on Jesus, shall be called of Jesus. If we call 
in need and trust, we shall be called to comfort and hope. 
We may be only as blind beggars, and we may have no help 
from those about us as we cry out to the passing Saviour ; 
but if we will persist in our ery, he who has all power in 
heaven and in earth, whose love is limitless, and who is 
tenderer and more sympathetic than the gentlest hearted 
mother, will, as it were, stay in his course, stand still in his 
sweep through the universe, and summon us to his life-giving 
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presence. And when the voice of Jesus is heard calling us, 
we onght to be of good comfort. We need not wait to know 
why he calls us, or to what he calls us. The fact that he 
calls us is a sufficient assurance that a blessing is in store for 
us. And when any of us hear the call of Jesus to the blind 
and the heggared, we ought to repeat the call, and urge that 
it be accepted. In connection with the study of this lesson, 
more voices than ever before ought to say, in the home, in 
the Sunday-school, in the congregation, and by the wayside, 
to those who need the help and the forgiving power of Jesus, 
“ Be of good comfort, rise; he calleth thee.” 

Tle, casting away his garment, rose and came to Jesus (v. 50). 
Even a beggar has to give upsomething in order to come to Jesus. 
It may be only a tattered garment, of little worth as a cover- 
ing, but of real power as a hindrance: yet the choice must 
pe made between yielding that and losing the hope of salva- 
tion. To-day there are many who are blind and know it, who 
are beggars and realize it, who are called of Jesus and hear 
his call,—who are kept from starting up to go to Jesus, or 
who are hopelessly hindered in their progress toward him, 
by something they are holding in their hands, or which 
entangles their limbs, and which they are not ready to throw 
aside, that they may be free to run to him, in response to his 
loving call. It may be money, it may be place, it may bea 
business, it may be an appetite, it may be a sinful love, it 
may be ambition, it may be personal companionships,—God 
knows what it is, and the blind beggar knows it too. ust 
be cast aside, or the one who clings to it will be a blind 
beggar—eternally. “Therefore let ws also .. . lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth closely cling to us, and 
let us run ”’—to Jesus at his call. 

Lord, that I might receive my sight (v.51). Our prayers are 
the test of our spirit. We ask for that which we most desire, 
whether it is that which we most need or not. And the 
larger our requests to God, the more likely we are to have 
them granted. If this beggar had asked for a new garment, 
he might not have received it: if he Aad received that, it 
would have been a small blessing in comparison with what 
he did ask for, and received. Sight was his greatest need. In 
asking for that, he showed a right spirit, and he was blessed 
accordingly. How many there are whose prayers are rather 
for covered backs, or for full pockets, than for opened eyes! 
They are not so desirous of clear sight, that they may know 
their duty, and perceive the right way in life, as they are of 
some present possession or enjoyment which will minister to 
their immediate gratification. Their prayer is not answered, 
because it is a prayer for a new garment instead of for eye- 
sight. “Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that 
ye may spend it on your pleasures.” 

He received his sight, and followed Jesus in the way (v. 52). 
When he was blind, Bartimens had nothing better to do than 
to sit by the wayside begging. When he had received his 
sight, and could make a choice of occupation, he thought 
there was nothing better for him to do than to follow Jesus 
in the way. Nor was he mistaken. Yet that is not always 
the manner of men. There are those who go their own way 
while they can see, and while a choice is open to them; but 
who would be willing to trust Jesus if they were blind, and 
had no other hope of help than from him. It is a good thing 
to follow Jesus with our eyes open. That is walking both by 
sight and faith. But it is better to follow Jesus blindly, than 
not to follow him at all. God knows when sight is safe for 
his children, and when it is not. We know that we do not 
always use our eyes wisely or safely. God help us to follow 
Jesus, by sight or by faith! “If thine eye cause thee to 
stumble, pluck it out, and cast it from thee: it is good for thee 
to enter into life with one eye, rather than having two eyes 
to be cast into the hell of fire.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©, HAZARD, 


In the last lesson, a prediction by the Saviour of being 
delivered up for mocking, scourging, and crucifixion ; in this, 
the working of a miracle that seemed to negative the possi- 
bility of its being fulfilled. It is easy tosee how the disciples 
could not long be weighed down by the revelations of their 
Master in regard to the shame and death he was to experience 
at Jerusalem, His words were overbalanced by his deeds. 
No doubt his statement of what was to take place caused 
depression at the time, but it was soon dissipated by the con- 
fidence that was occasioned by again witnessing some won- 
derful miracle. How dould there be any career but one of 
glory for one who could work such marvelous deeds? How 
could he be “delivered” to the Gentiles for treatment so 
ignominious, when by the power of his mere word he was 
able to make a blind man see? Such evidence—who could 
resist it! Such power—who could successfully oppose it | 

Jericho, near to which Bartimsus sat begging, apparently 
has the meaning “the place of fragrance.” Considering the 
Scripture incidents that are associated with it, such a name is 


not inappropriate, There hangs around it the sweet odor of , 


faith ; for here by faith Rahab “ perished not with them that 
were disobedient, having received the spies with peace ;” by 
faith, too, the walls of the city fell down after they were com- 
passed seven days; and by faith its waters were cured by 


. 





Elisha. But most fragrant of all its memories are the 
healing of blind Bartimeus and the conversion of Zaccheus. 
The one is especially grateful to believers in showing what is 
true faith, and the other as exhibiting what is true repent- 
ance, 

Preliminary to the treatment of the lesson itself, we would 
suggest that it will be unprofitable to discuss in the class the 
various theories of reconciling the apparent discrepancies in 
the three synoptics. Whether there were three blind men 
healed, or only two; whether one was restored to sight as he 
entered the city, and the other one (or two) as he left it, etc..— 
are questions that cannot definitely be settled, and the time 
is wasted that is spent on them. No great amount of erudi- 
tion or perception is shown in inciting such discussions. It 
aptly has been likened to “ starting wild rabbits that nobody 
can catch.” 

I. The Persistent Ory.—(1.) The blind man’s occupation. Bar- 
timseus was a beggar. We know him by what he was before 
his cure—not by what he wasafterward. Our interest in him 
centres in the period of his need; we care nothing for him 
when he becomes need-less. And, as if anticipating that this 
would be so, the Scriptures tell us nothing further concerning 
him. We know nothing of his former life, nor of his sub- 
sequent history. His very name is in doubt; for Bartimseus 
means nothing more than “The son of Timeus.” We here 
are sent to a nameless beggar to learn how to beg! This 
unknown man has set to the worid an example of how to ask 
of Christ so as to obtain. In his blindness, poverty and 
helplessness, we see an illustration of those who sit upon the 
King’s highway begging of the pilgrims who pass, as they go 
on their way up to the New Jerusalem. They are themselves 
unable to see the road. They get a few crumbs of comfort 
from those who pass, but wait in darkness until the King 
himself goes by ! 

2. The blind man’s ery. He cried out, “ When he heard 
that it was Jesus of Nazareth.” Luke tells us how he came 
to hear that it was he: “ And hearing a multitude going by, 
he inquired what this meant. And they told him, that Jesus 
of Nazareth passeth by.” What was hiscry? “Jesus, thou 
son of Dayid, have mercy on me!” (1.) This was a cry of 
recognition. It is evident that the blind man knew all about 
this passer-by. (2.) This was a cry of acknowledgment of 
Christ asthe Messiah. The multitude had said to Bartimeus: 
“ Jesus of Nazareth ;” but he changes it to “ Jesus, thou son 
of David.” He addresses Jesus as the Messiah, and thereby 
shows why he appeals to him. (3.) It was a cry of faith. 
Bartimeeus recognized that this was his opportunity, “Now 
is my time” is shown by his every word and act. (4.) It was 
a cry of humility. “Have mercy on me.” It was an appeal 
for pity, and for help, by one who perceived his own 
unworthiness. It was the presentation of what Bunyan calls 
“a note of necessity,” such as Jesus delights to honor. Note 
how short was this prayer,—no preamble, no lengthy ascription, 
—nothing at ali, except that which expresses his faith and 
his need ! 

3. The blind man’s persistence. (1.) “ Many rebuked him.” 
These were “they that went before”—those who preceded 
the Saviour. By attempting to hush this wayside mendicant, 
no doubt they thought they were showing a commendable 
zeal in protecting so distingdfshed a rabbi from avnoyance. 
In this they showed what a false estimate they had of Christ, 
—just as the disciples themselves did when they rebuked 
those who brought the little children to him. So would the 
multitude do now at the passing by of a king or queen. (2:) 
“ Bat he cried out the more a great deal.” And that showed 
his estimate of Christ. Evidently he believed that if Christ 
only heard he would answer. He appealed from the decision 
of the crowd to the Saviour himself. He could not afford to 
stand upon their ideas of etiquette. With him it was sight 
then—or lifelong darkness. 

Il. The Gracious Call—1. The command. “Jesus stood 
still, and said, Call ye him.” “Stood still”—arrested, as 
ever, by this cry of need and of faith. “Said, Call ye him” 
thus reproving the rebukers, and making them ministers o 
comfort instead of despair. By this call he showed the truth 
of his recent declaration that he “ came to minister.” 

2. The encouragement, “ Beof good cheer: rise, he calleth 
thee! What a sudden change of tune! The crowd always 
reflects the words of its leader—when it has discovered them. 
Bartimeus heard the spirit of Jesus himself in the voices 
that now addressed him. “ Be of good cheer,”—the call of 
Christ is in itself a pledge. He calls because he has a pur- 
pose of grace to perform. 

3. Zhe response. “ He, casting away his garment, sprang 
up, and came to Jesus.” Here was the haste of hope, the 
eagerness of undoubting expectancy. In this he showed to 
all how to come to Christ in response to his call. (1.) He 
threw away his garment, He would have nothing impede 
him in his going. What was his garment to sight! Let us 
“lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us.” (2.) He “sprang up.” He did not wait for a 
second call. (3.) He “came to Jesus”—though he came un- 
seeing! He did not tarry till he could see the way—as too 
many of the spiritually blind are doing. He came—then he 
saw. 

LL. The Instant Owre.—1. The mercy desired. What Bar- 





timeeus longed for is brought out by the encouraging question, 
“What wilt thou that I should do unto thee?” The same 
question, by the way, that in the last lesson was put to the two 
ambitious disciples—but how different the circumstances and 
the results! The question was as if the Saviour had put the 
key into the door of the storehouse of grace, and so given 
courage to the petitioner. ‘“ Rabboni, that I might receive my 
sight.” Jesus knew beforehand what he wanted, but to state 
it was good both for the seeker and the Saviour. By it faith 
made its juncture with the Source of blessing. 

2. The mercy bestowed. “Go thy way; thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” So Mark; but Matthew says additionally : 
“Jesus being moved with compassion, touched their eyes; 
and straightway they received their sight.” Jesus could not 
express his compassion by words alone! Here faith was not 
the cause of the cure, but the means of it. The wire is not 
the cause of electricity, but the means by which it may be 
conducted and be made manifested. 

3. The mercy appreciated. (1.) By Bartimeus. “He 
received his sight, and followed him in the way.” By his 
divine power Jesus had given sight to the blind man—by his 
sympathy he had reached his heart. That day Bartimzus 
was twice cured; for he was healed both physically and 
spiritually. He not only took his place among the ranks of 
those who could see, but he also became a follower of Christ. 
Jesus told him to go his way—but his way was to follow the 
one who had healed him! Gratitude caused him to do this 
unbidden. And those who now follow the Saviour are thore 
whom he has called out of darkness into his marvelous light. 
(2.) By the people. Luke says: “ And alj the people, when 
they saw it, gave praise unto God.” There is no cure of one 
long known to be spiritually blind that does not produce a 
like result. 

And now sum up the lessons in regard to faith that are 
enforced in this lesson. There must be: 1. Faith to recog- 
nize Christ as the Messiah. 2. Faith to call upon him for 
mercy. 3. Faith to persevere inspite of opposition. 4. Faith 
to goto him at his call. 5. Faith to receive the blessing 
asked for. 6. Faith that shows its sincerity and gratitude 
by following the Saviour after the blessing is bestowed. 

“ According to your faith be it unto you.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This is one of the gospel stories which cannot fail to inter- 
est scholars; but do not leave only a vivid picture and omit 
the spiritual teachings of the miracle which even little chil 
dren can grasp. The lesson plan may be somewhat thus: 
begin by enlisting sympathy for the blind beggar ; tell some- 
thing of the place, the occasion, the conversation with Jesus, 
the result. All this is only preparatory to what you would 
teach of the beggar’s need, his two prayers, what he did when 
they were answered, and, as you progress (no’ reserving for a 
sermon-like close), the practical questions and applications «-f 
the lesson. 

Did you ever see a blind beggar? Did you watch how he 
held out his hand for money as he hearde footsteps coming 
towards him? Just such a man sat by the roadside, perhaps 
under a palm-tree, in the border of the town of Jericho. The 
people all seemed to know him, his name, and whose son he 
was,—Bartimeus, the son of Timeus. Probably he sat there 
every day, led and left inthe morning by the help of some 
friend, who came for him at night. Ali day long he sat by the 
roadside, if not all the year; he would be there when many 
were going to the passover and other feasts, traveling on the 
great high road which led to Jerusalem, about twenty miles 
away. Much of it was a rough and rocky way, but around the 
beautiful city of Jericho were flowers and trees, the richest 
roses, and a spicy-smelling balsam so that it was called “a 
place of fragrance,” and for its beautiful trees it is four times 
in the Bible called “the city of palms.” Bartimeus could not 
see the roses nor the trees, he could only sit in the shade and 
hear passing voices and footsteps, and take what pity dropped 
in his open hand. 

One day he heard the tramp of a crowd ; nearer and nearer 
they came; he heard voices, they said that Jesus of Nazareth 
was passing by. Surely he had heard of him before, for he 
began to cry out and call, “Jesus, thou Son of David, have 
mercy on me.” The people tried to make him bestill. Some 
of the crowd were going with Jesus to Jerusalem, where they 
hoped he might be made a king. They did not want him to 
be hindered by a blind beggar, but the more they hushed him 
the louder he cried, “ Have mercy on me!” 

The blind man felt his need. How did Jesus feel when the 
disciples rebuked those who brought little children? Would 
he go on not cariag for the poor crying man the crowd would 
hush? He stood still, and told them tocall him. How their 
tone changed then, and they said, “ Be of good comfort, rise, 
he calleth thee.’ Would they have cared for his comfort if 
Jesus had passed on? The blind man rose up, threw off the 
old cloak which covered his rags; he came to Jesus. Perhaps 
some kind hand led him to the Saviour whom he could not 
see. “ What wilt thou that I should do unto thee?” 

He prayed earnestly. No pitiful story of suffering, how 
long he had been blind, how he came so, what cures he had 
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heard about, how he came to hope that Jesus could cure him,— 
just the plain simple prayer, “that I might receive my sight.” 
How prompt the answer, “Go thy way, thy faith hath made 
the whole.” Did he go back for the cloak he left, or the seat 
under the palm-trees—to look at the roses or the every-day 
passing faces which he had never seen before? Could he be 
content with all that? For whom do you think he would 
want to use his new sight? 

He followed Jesus, going with the company to Jerusalem 
glorifying God, and the people,—who kept praising God that 
the blind eyes were opened. What had the blind man done 
before his eyes were opened? What did he do after his 
sight was restored? The opening of his eyes brought new 
duties to him. He must no longer sit and beg by the way- 
side, but be up and doing,—following Jesus and serving him. 
Don’t you think that always after that he would be glad to 
do all that he could for Jesus? And how willing to serve 
him should you be, who have never been blind at all. 

There is much to learn from this story. Did the blind 
beggar know all his poverty and need? Who did he believe 
could help him? Would he be silenced by. those around 
him? Who did they tell him was passing by? Did he call 
him by the same name? In his hours of darkness he had 
thought of the coming one, the promised Saviour, to come 
from David’s family. When they said it was Jesus of Naza- 
reth, his heart beat quickly, as he said to himself, “ Now is 
my time to be cured ; he is coming, he is here.” And so he 
cried out. Suppose he had waited until another time? That 
was Jesus’ last journey to Jerusalem, and he never again went 
through Jericho. In those few moments Bartimeus made 
two prayers. What he asked for in the first prayer was in 
only four words—what were they? Did Jesus ever refuse a 
call for mercy? Does he now? Does be call all to come to 
him now? When the blind man came, what was his second 
prayer? Six words told what he asked for then. He called 
Jesus Lord. That meant that he believed in him as Lord, as 
Master, one able to do all he asked. Who once said to Jesus, 
“Tf thou canst do anything, have compassion on us, and help 
us”? Was there any “if” in the blind man’s prayer? Did 
he not need many things,—home, clothing, money? What 
one thing did he ask for ? 

Let the class repeat, as you question, the points which you 
may have put on the blackboard as you have taught. Now, 
show what we can learn of Jesus from this story, putting 
that also on the board. Jesus knew all about the poor man. 
Jesus pitiel. When the man prayed, Jesus answered ; when 
others would have kept him back, Jesus called ; when the 
man showed his faith, Jesus saved him; when he followed, 
Jesus accepted him. 

Our golden text, written long before, tells of the time when 
Jesus should come and open blind eyes. 

He can open the eyes of the mind too, for those who will 
not know and believe in Jesus are called blind. There are 
wonders and beauties in the Bible which some do not see any 
more than the blind begg»r saw the spreading palm branches, 
or the roses that sweetened all the air. In one of the psalms 
is a prayer which we all ought to pray, and the Lord loves to 
answer,—“ Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Who persistently called for mercy as Jesus passed for the 
last time through Jericho? (Title.) What prophecy was 
fulfilled in the blessing he obtained? (Golden text.) How 
may you obtain power to see the beauty of spiritual realities? 

Mark 10: 46—How many persons were benefited by 
Jesus’ last visit to Jericho? (Matt. 20: 30, 34; Luke 
19: 1, 2, 9-12, etc.) What points of disagreement are found 
in the three records of this visit, and how may they be recon- 
ciled? Point out Jericho. Give its distancefrom Jerusalem, 
the meaning of its name, and a brief description of its 
location. How early does it appear in the history of religion ? 
(relate briefly Josh. 2: 1-22.) How was the city taken by the 
Israelites, and how was Rahab’s faith rewarded? (Relate 
briefly Josh. 6: 1-25, with Heb. 11: 30, 31.). What other 
evidences of faith are associated with this city? (Relate 
briefly 2 Kings 2: 4-22.) How many cases of blindness cured 
by Jesus are separately mentioned in the Gospels? (Matt. 
9: 27; 12: 22; Mark 8: 22; John 9: 1.) What special 
command respecting the blind should we remember? (Lev. 
19: 14; Deut. 27:18.) By what title was Jesus announced 
to Bartimeus, and by what one did he address him? (v. 47.) 
What difference is indicated in these two appellations? In 
what important respect did this blind man possess knowledge 
superior to many who read the account? (v. 48 with Rev. 
3:17.) What have we to do in the recovery of our spiritual 
sight? (2 Pet. 1: 5-9.) What is one of the greatest evidences 
of blindness? (1 John 2:9, 11.) By what means are we to 
convince the unsaved of their- needy condition? What 
example does Bartimeus give all who are conscious of their 
need? (vy. 48; Luke 11: 7, 8; 18: 1-5.) When may we 
cease calling for mercy? In the meeting of what two calls 
does the salvation of a soul become a certainty ? (v. 49 with 
preceding.) Which call precedes, Christ’s, or the sinners, in 





the salvation of a soul? Through whom is Christ’s call 
given? (Rev. 22:17.) How long must a penitent soul cry 
for mercy before it will be granted? Why do some seek 
Christ so long without evidence of their acceptance? Why 
did Jesus call Bartimeus to himself rather than go himself to 
Bartimeus? What necessary condition to salvation is sug- 
gested in the response to the call? (v. 50; Heb. 12: 1.) 
What prayer did Jesus desire Bartimeus to add to his general 
prayer for mercy? (v. 51.) Should the sinver pray merely 
for safety in heaven at last, or for present deliverance ffom 
special forms of sin? Why was Jesus so named? (Matt. 
1: 21, last clause.) What was the way Bartimeus desired to 
go after his restoration? (v. 52.) Is faith a condition of, or 
an agent in, salvation? Define evangelical faith. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING.— What wilt thou, red. That 
I should do: yellow. Unto thee: white. Lord, that I might 
receive: yellow. My sight: white. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The most natural and striking illustration of the lesson, 
to be drawn from the modern Orient, is that furnished by 
the blind beggars who sit at the wayside, and their trust in 
the skill of the Occidental traveler to heal them. This sub- 
ject has been often treated in this column, and scarcely any- 
thing more can be said on the subject without repetition. 

Throughout the Asiatic and African Bible lands, diseases 
of the eye, culminating in partial or total blindness, are one 
of the common ailments of the country. Occidental residents 
themselves are too often afflicted in the same way to leave us 
to suppose that the mere personal habits of the people are 
the only things chargeable therewith. Of course we wonder, 
when we see a child in its mother’s arms, with its eyelids 
fringed by hungry flies which no one ever thinks of driving 
away, that the child does not lose its sight in the majority of 
instances. We wonder all the more, when we learn that the 
commonest affection of diseased eyes there begins with a dis- 
order of the inside of the lid, spreading to the conjunctiva, 
or membrane that covers the outer side of the eyeball and 
the front part of the eye-socket. It is the spreading of this 
disease to the eyeball itself, that finally destroys the sight. 
Care and persistent moderate treatment drive it away, though 
the disease is often quite obstinate. But it goes against the 
habits of the people to pursue a slow, persistent treatment; 
and blindness comes through lack of patience. 

Of course this is not the only cause of blindness. Cataracts, 
and other familiar diseases, play their full part. But those 
are the countries of bad eyes. The ambitious oculist n 
not spoil his hat-full of eyes in order to attain a resscuill 
proficiency. 

The writer, while convalescing from a fever, in the blessed 
hospital of the Knights of St. John at Beirtt—a house of 











healing which great numbers of sufferers have cause to re- 
member with gratitude—used to go down to the dispensary 
to see the crowds that came to the American physicians and 
get gratuitous treatment on certain days. On the days when 
Dr. Van Dyck served his turn, the crowd was often trebled ; 
for one of his specialties is diseases of the eye. People would 
often come to be treated who could afford to pay, and who 
did pay—the hospital; because both they and the doctor 
found that way much easier than breaking into his other 
work to pay a visit to a distant house. 

And the trust of the patients seemed to be implicit ; their 
faith in a cure often much greater than that of the doctor. 
Those patients, too, seemed to have become sufliciently 
acquainted with the difference between a hakim and an ordi- 
nary resident or traveler, to have done with expecting that 
any. European or American could cure them, In former 
times, scarcely more than a score of years ago, and to-day in 
the less frequented regions, the belief obtained among the 
common people that all Western travelers had the secrets of 
health; and that they could. if they would, restore sight to 
the blind. Such is the not infrequent experience of travelers 
beyond the Jordan. The books relate more than one case 
which bears a perfect resemblance to the action of Bar 
Timseus; but, of course, the other parts of the scene are 
lacking. % 

Blind beggars by the wayside, at the entrances to the towns, 
are painfully common. The writer has seen one fling off his 
outer garment only to get alms, to be rid of an impediment 
in a struggle with a crowd of other beggars. He would of 
course pick it up again; but even should he lose it, it would 
be no great loss; for such rags we seldom see in America, 
Another thing, too, we scarcely understand here: that is, the 
way a beggar uses his physical disability to force bakshish from 
the traveler, by sickening him with the sight. In the case of 
the blind, that is by no means so horrible as in the case of the 
lepers ; but it is bad enough. The mental and moral degrada- 
tion is always the worst and the most pitiable part of the 
spectacle. Not that it calls for harsh judgment ; but as society 
is there constituted the blind man who is poor has nothing to 
do but to beg; and his want is enough to make the most timid 
spirit clamorous. The hardening is a certain consequence of 
the life they live. It is interesting, too, to see how the Ori- 
entals regard those people who live by alms; and with what 
a spirit their gifts are given. When a gift is made, at least 
from a common citizen and not from a largess-scatterer, it is 
done with vastly more pity and kindness of manner than is 
generally seen in the West. Moreover, the alms-giving is 
there still an act of “righteousness,” as the phrase ran in old 
times, and as appears in Matthew 6: 1 (Revised Version) ; 
and in the Syriac versions in a multitude of places. 

But this whole matter of the blind in the East deserves a 
long chapter. It is cheering, however, to be able to say that 
the East is slowly changing in this respect. The blind are 
better cared for now than formerly; and it is even under- 
stood that not merely the blind child in a rich man’s house, 
and the blind monk in a convent, may be kept from the 
dreadful life of a beggar, but that the blind boy or girl who 
is poor may be taught some occupation, and even to read. 
Arrangements have been going on for preparing at least 
portions of the Scripture in raised letters in Arabic. Mean- 
while, an additional reason exists for teaching the blind 
English ; and thus multiplying their usefulness. 

A word about the name Bar Timzus should be added here, 
as it is thoroughly characteristic of the East. “ Bar Timeus 
the son of Timzus” would, to the Oriental ear, be nothing 
more than “ Bar Tim! bar Ttm!.” In the Greek and English 
we really have no personal proper name given of the blind 
man. The Peshitto Syriac leaves off the first “ Bar,” and 
reads “Timt bar Timt;” that is, “Timt the son of Timt ;” 
making him bear the same name as his father. The Harclean 
reads in White’s edition (the only one printed) “ Bar Timt 
Bar Timios,” that is, in English, “the son of Timsus, Barti- 
meeus;” but other manuscripts have simply “Bar Timi bar 
Timi.” So im other places, our Barjona is Bar Iona; ~ 
Bartholemew, Bar Talmai; Barnabas, Bar Naba; and like- 
wise through the list. And, without capital letters to guide, 
we might raise up many a proper name from the phrase “son 
of ——,” if we had not the Greek to guide us. In this very 
lesson, were it not for the fact that the Syriac translator uses 
a peculiar form to show the emphasis he puts upon the 
ancestry of Jesus, we might say that the blind man calls Jesus 
by the proper name of “ Bar Dawid.” 

Just one more Oriental touch may be noticed. We all 
understand that “ Rabbeni” is the highest form of address 
used toward an ancient Jewish teacher, or Doctor in the strict- 
est sense. The word hakim, a regular descendant of the Old 
Testament word for the same thing, though more inclusive 
than “ rabboni,” for it means “ wise man,” is the word used 
to-day of the persons from whom a cure is expected. It 
applies more strictly to physicians now, but has not always 
done so. The ope sing of the eyes is a thing which the lan- 
guage of the East (like that of the West) has never failed to 
use in a double sense, of the body and of the mind; but in 
the East there still lingers a vulgar belief that the man who 
can do the one can do the other ; or at least, is the man who 
ean do the other if any man be gifted of God to perform it. 
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The ts Lord's Puree boomers. By_Hesba Stretton. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 
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Summer Stories for Boys and Girls. By Mrs. ares. 12mo, pp. 
200. New York: Macmillan & Co, Price, $1.50. 
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BOOKS OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION.* 


What Westminster Abbey is to the kingdom of Eng- 
land, that and more is St. Giles’ Cathedral—the “ he'gh 
kirk,” as it is still affectionately called—in the old town 
of Edinburgh, to the smaller kingdom of Scotland. Not 
only do the adherents of the Established Church stil] 
look to it as a kind of ecclesiastical Mecca, but the Scotch 
Protestants in general cherish the memory of it as the 
centre of the battle for ecclesiastical independence. It 
is in keeping with the traditions of the place that so free 
a foundation as that of the St, Giles’ Lectures should 
have been associated with it, in name and in fact. 

This year those lectures dealt with the subject of com- 
parative religion. Since their delivery they have been 
published under the title of The Faiths of the World. 
The list of lecturers includes, with one or two exceptions, 
the names of the most prominent students in this field, 
within the communion of the Church of Scotland; and, 
as was to be expected, the lecturers have been drawn 
mainly from the liberal and the liberal-evangelical wings 
of the church. No one of them, however, here obtrudes 
his theological peculiarities on the reader’s notice. 

The first two lectures, which are by Principal Oaird, of 
Glasgow University, cover the religious history of India, 
from the Vedic period to the rise and first advance of 
Buddhism. Principal Caird’s admiration of the ethnic 
religions is now more chastened than in the days when 
quaint Professor Weir startled him with, “ Dr. OCaird 
almost thou persuadest me to be a heathen.” Still, he 
has not yet developed a tendency to be over-severe in his 
judgment of heathen thought. The main defect of his 
present lectures is that he has been far more careful in 
his analysis of the religious philosophies of Hindostan 
than in stating what Brahminism and Buddhism really 
are. Indeed, some of his passages read as though they 
were a dilution of his last work, The Philosophy of 
Religion. 

The same defect appears in a less degree in the Rev. 
Dr. George Matheson’s lecture on Confucianism, Far 
better than either of these, as a historical lecture, is that 
on Zoroaster and the Zend-Avesta, by the Rev. John 
Milne, of Edinburgh. Mr. Milne’s paper is a concise 
statement of the facts of the case; its style is simple and 
clear, and it adds as little as possible from the “ innerness”’ 
of the author. The lecture on the religion of Ancient 
Egypt, by Dr. James Dodd, of Glasgow, is a presentable 
statement of the results of the most recent researches in 
that field. Professor William Milligan, of Aberdeen, 


~who is an accurate and conscientious scholar, contributes 


a careful study of ancient Greek religions; and this is 
follewed by an equally careful, but more detailed, account 
of the religion of Rome, by the Rev. Dr. James Mac- 
Gregor, of Edinburgh. Teutonic and Scandinavian 
Religion, by Dr. Burns, of Glasgow Cathedral, is a sim- 
ple statement of the contents of the northern mytholo- 
gies; Dr. John Marshall Lang’s Ancient Religions of 
Central America is a concise summary of the author’s 
reading on the subject. Mohammedanism, by Dr. Lees, 
of Ejinburgh, is an appreciative, though critical, esti- 
mate of the life and work of Mahomet ; while the lecture 
on Judaism, by Professor Malcom C. Taylor, of Edin- 
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burgh, though it contains many valuable facts, is unduly 
depreciative in tone. 

It was well that the final lecture—on Christianity in 
Relation to Other Religions—was entrusted to young 
Professor Flint, of Edinburgh. Few are so able as he 
to hold the balance evenly. His paper is a model of 
delicate workmanship in its careful recognition of what 
is good in the ethnic religions, and its showing that 
C ity excels them in these very points, while pos- 
sessing a world of wealth besides. Not disdaining the 
truths which appear in paganism, he claims them asa 
echoes of the one Revelation which finds its completion 
in Christ. 

And now that we are upon this subject of comparative 
religion, which is one concerning which the readers of The 
Sunday School Times often make inquiry, it may be well 
to mention some other books which, though not new, are 
sufficiently recent to be noteworthy. The little books 
which form the library of the “ Non-Christian Religious 
Systems ” of the Society for Promoting Christian Know!l- 
edge are among the most accessible and trustworthy ot 
popular treatises on the non-Christian faiths. Two ot 
these deal with Mohammedanism. Islam and Its 
Founder, by Principal J. W. H. Stobart, tells the life of 
Mahomet, and shows the relations of his life, and of the 
Koran, which is an outgrowth of that life, to the reli- 
gious belief and practices of the Mohammedans. This 
book is the work of one who, though not an independent 
scholar in this field, has qualified himself by life and 
study in the East for the work of compilation. The 
second book,—The Oorfn,—which is by, so competent an 
authority as Sir William Muir, is actually composed of 
two independent tractates, one on the teaching of the 
Koran, and the other a collection of testimonies, in 
Arabic and English, to the Holy Scriptures, drawn from 
the Koran. The significance of the quotations is ex- 
plained in short notes. This book, which has been trans- 
lated-into several Oriental languages, is well adapted for 
the use of the missionary. Its chief value for the student 
will be in helping bim to a knowledge of the relations 
existing between Islamism, Judaism, and Christianity, 
Mahomet himself saw them. 

Hinduism, by Professor Monier Williams, of Oxford, 
is the work of a man who is an acknowledged authority 
in the religious history of India. From the wideness of 
the subject, this book is necessarily little more than a 
condensed summary of the many forms of belief and 
practice which have arisen in India, so that little room is 
left for the development of those philosophical concep- 
tions of Hinduism in which the author differs from other 


?| scholars, And there is no other compendium which con- 


tains, in so een of the essential in Hindu 
religious history. 

Ia allt a the palidical ena vanitiods relations of this 
country to China, greater interest attaches to Confucian- 
ism and Taouism, by Professor Robert K. Douglas, than 
to any of the other volumes just named. Mr. Douglas 
is Professor of Chinese in King’s College, London, and, 
besides his reading of the native classics, he has a wide 
acquaintance with the French and German literature of 
his subject. Nor is that subject so extensive as to forbid 
his treating it with a fair degree of fullness. The result 
is a really vivid portraiture of the lives of the founders 
of the two religions named in his title, and a comprehen- 
sive account of these religions themselves. In the quality 
of readableness, Professor Douglas’s book excels either of 
the three other books of this library. 

With the exception of The Corn, all the books of the 
library of the “ Non-Ohristian Religions Systems” are 
furnished with the necessary maps, and with notes and 
references, which may serve as a guide to wider study on 
their respective subjects. These works are not first-class 
authorities, but they are as near to it as popular treatises 
can well be. 





Here comes the familiar Young Christian again. It 
has gone all around the world, been cast into many a 
tongue, and, like a veritable Christian Crusoe, will never 
grow old or too familiar. The “son” who has brought out 
the work in this new and best dress has right royally and 
modestly laid the tribute of a touching memoir of patience 
and courage on a worthy father’s grave. Jacob Abbott’s 
life is itself a priceless example of what a persistent and 
calm mind can bring to pass. As far back as 1828, in 
humble little Amherst, the timid tyro’s first attempt in 
letters, the Life of Christ, appeared. It was the begin- 
ning of a long succession of writings, numbering one 
hundred and seventy-six volumes in all, and dealing in 
history, biography, travel, fiction, and science. Then 
comes a great brotherhood of contributions to Harper’s 
of | Monthly, which have never appeared, and never may, in 
book form. The memoir concludes with a minute bibli- 





ography of Jacob Abbott’s literary labors, in which we 
find not only the details of the more elaborate works, but 
even the dates and other needful memoranda of the fugi- 
tive articles. It is impossible to estimate Jacob Abbott’s 
influence on the American mind. When he died, we 
heard no such eulogies pronounced on him as on our 
great dead of the last few months, but were it possible to 
calculate the amount of spiritual prompting which has 
been given to the Young American mind of the last forty 
years, we should have to place Jacob Abbott higher on 
the list than all others. Many of the men who stood in 
the front line of our battles twenty years ago, received 
their first heroic impulses from his pen, while in every 
department of our best work of to-day there are those 
whose lives were shaped by his subtle power. He is, and 
must remain, the St. Jacob of the juvenile Protestantism 
of America. The present edition of the Young Christian 
is in fine, open print, on excellent paper, and finely illus- 
trated. The frontispiece is a steel engraving of Jacob 
Abbott, while in the body of the biography there is a 
pleasing picture of the gentle worker in his library. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. 432. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $2.00.) 

It is no new task which Professor Charles W. Shields, 
of Princeton, sets himself at, in his monograph on The 
Order of the Sciences. Since the dawn of the logical con- 
sciousness in man, the need for classification in the realm 
of knowledge has been felt, and almost every fresh philo- 
sophical thinker has made some attempt to lay down 
a consistent system of the relations of human science. 
Dr. Shields has succeeded in his attempt as well as any, 
and better than most. The distinguishing points of his 
work are, the not quite successful endeavor to blend the 
subjective and objective systems of classification into one, 
the recognition of the empirical and the metaphysical 
fields of each science, and the placing of theology in its 
relative place among the sciences, Dr. Shields has a 
tendency-to make ubjective and absolute that which, in 
the nature of things, must remain subjective and relative ; 


as | yet his monograph is to be commended tothe student of 


philosophy as a concise and stimulating -piece of writing 
on one of the most debated of unsolved problems, (12mo, 
rp. 103. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
75 cents.) 


From the fine fun of the Latin quotation on its title 
page to the last word of its index, Mr. Clarence Winthrop 
Bowen’s The Boundary Disputes of Connecticut, is a speci- 
men of excellent book-making. Its typography is clear, 
its margins are wide and clean, its maps are carefully 
printed, and the portrait of Governor John Winthrop, 
which forms the frontispiece, is an admirable piece of 
work. In point of time, the book covers the history of 
the boundaries of Connecticut from the colonial days till 
the settlement of the last dispute with New York in 
1880; its subject-matter is arranged in four divisions, 
which include respectively, the original claims to the 
soil of Connecticut, the disputes with Rhode Island, with 
Massachusetts, and with New York. And it may be a 
matter of congratulation to the people of Connecticut, 
that this work has been done by a gentleman who bears 
two such pronounced Connecticut names as Winthrop 
and Bowen. (4to, illustrated, pp. viii, 90. Boston: 
James R, Osgood & Co.) 


Another item is added to the list of the pleasant trifles 
which make up the literature of the hot months, in Summer 
Gleanings, by Rose Porter. There is a touch of originality 
in this systematic combination of the text-calendar, the 
note-book, the sketch-book, and the portfolio ‘or pressed 
flowers, The book is designed to cover the three months 
of June, July, and August ; asingle page, ruled into four 
divisions, is allotted to each day. The first division is 
occupied by a suitable sentiment in prose cr verse; the 
second is for the reception of notes; the third is for the 
amateur’s pencil; while the last is reserved for flowers 
and leaves. The paper and the general make-up of the 
volume are excellent. Miss Porter’s work will have its 
educational value for young people, as helping to put 
something of purpose into many an otherwise purpose- 
less day. (Oblong 8vo, no paging. New York: White 
and Stokes. Price, cloth, $1.75; linen or morocco, $3.50.) 


Amid all the store of learned books on the words and 
works of Jesus, there is always room for the reiteration, 
in simple language, of the more obvious truths and the 
common practical applications of Christ’s words. This 
is reason enough for the making and printing of such 
books as the Rev. Dr, Alfred Nevyin’s Zhe Parables of 
Jesus, which appeal not to the scholarly or critical reader, 
but directly to the people. Dr. Nevin’s book might well 
be put into the hands of a thinking boy as an introduc- 
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tion to the study of the parables. Its neat and firm 
binding, and its clear printing, render it suitable for the 
handling of Sunday-school scholars. (12mo, pp. 503. 
Philadelphia: Tne Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Price, $1.50.) 


One of the lives of to-day which carries an inspiration 
in its telling is that of Dr. William Chambers, of the 
Edinburgh publishing firm of W. and R. Chambers. In 
The Story of a Long and Busy Life, Dr. Chambers nar- 
rates, in a simple way, his own struggle from poverty to 
prominence, and the battle for cheap literature which he 
fought. Dr. Chambers was born with the century, and 
if his story, as told by himself, is touched here and there 
with a tendency towards attitudinizing and cheap moral- 
izing, allowance can be made for the pardonable weak 
nesses of old age,—especially when one remembers the 
strong worker of a quarter of a century ago. (16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 117. New York: R. Worthington. Price, 
50 cents.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 





——_———_—— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
South Carolina, state, at Camden -..........--...--July 12, 13 
Quebee, special, at Montreal ........-.-.-.-------July 25, 26 
Quebec, special, at Quebec ---- ..-.---------------July 27, 28 
Indian Territory, territorial, at ........-.--...-. ..July 27-30 


New Brunswick, special, provincial, at St. Johns...-Aug. 1, 2 
Maritime Provinces, provincial, at Dartmouth, N. 8.-.Aug. 4-6 
Prince Edward Island, special, provincial, at Charlotte- 


| ee re ee _---August 8,9 
Newfoundland, special, provincial, at St. Johns-...Aug. 18-20 
Kentucky, state, at Danville-.-.......--------~ August 22-24 
Vermont, state, at Montpelier .--.........--September 13, 14 
Kansas, state, at Lawrence... ----.--.---~-----October 10-12 
Pennsylvania, state, at Easton ....---.---.------ (ectober 10-12 
Maine, state, at Hallowell --.-.---.---.-------- October 24-26 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence__..--..--.- November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord ........-.- November 14-16 


New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton--..........-- November 14-16 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, In- 
ESS FEE GL Me NEVI .- June 30 to July 21 
Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, Lake Bluff, near Chicago, 
Bilimele: ....c00<> perenne Ss Snakeskin icilaagcgl ny ae 
Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study, on the Island of Mackinac, 
Mig ninqne nye cine cece mengecweruneene DEED 
Kansas and Missouri Sunday-school Assembly ant Camp- 
meeting, at Hartzell Park, Topeka, Kansas__..July 11-20 
Summer School of Christian Philosophy, at Warwick Wood- 
lands, Greenwood Lake, New York-- ----July 11-25 
Hebrew Summer School, at Morgan Park, near Chicago, 
Tilinele <2... 22s cans tn nce cee Sone July 11 to Aug. 19 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, at Lakeside, near San- 
dusky, Ohio ....---.------------------------- July 19-31 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wis- 
CODSIM, en ncenwnceen-) - ecnsacesane July 25 to Aug. 4 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland..... ... ---. -- July 26 to Aug. 2 
Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland__..........--.July 26 to August 2 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
BOY snad oocecsns ik cans cee ansen sane cases one ANSE 1-48 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
Were ccc nnssdinc - senticsictinss - esecessnses August 1-21 
Bibl: Revision Assembly, at Cottage City, Mass--... Aug. 8-10 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at Framingham, 
Massachusetts ...............--..--------- August 22-30 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—It is announced that the next convention of the 
Kansas State Sunday-school Association will be held at 
Lawrence, October 10-12 


—It is to be noted that the Sunday-school convention 
recently held at Nicholasville, Kentucky, was a denomi- 
national gathering, and not the state convention. The 
convention of the state association is to be held at Dan- 
ville, August 22-24. 

—A series of special provincial conventions, similar to 
those held in the South, during the month of February, 
have been arranged for the north-eastern British Prov- 
inces for the latter half of July and the first three weeks 
of August. Mr. B. F. Jacobs expects to be present at 
each of these conventions, except the last. The scheme 
is as follows, at Montreal, Quebec, July 25, 26; at the 
city of Quebec: July 27, 28; at St. John’s, New Bruus- 
wick, August 1, 2; at Charlottetown, Prince Eiward 
Island, August 8,9; at St. John’s, Newfoundland, August 
18 20. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS,. 


—Nine years ago a small Sunday-school was opened 
in Hungary. Now the schools there are ten in number, 








all the scholars are Hungarian and not foreign, and all 
were born within the communion of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


—Riga, Russia, hasa flourishing Sunday-school which is 
kept up the Baroness Van Hahn. It is composed of 
German children, of whom five hundred attend; and 
others who are willing to attend are at present excluded 
for lack of room, As the scholars attain a certain age, 
they are obliged to leave, to make room for others. 
There are about fifty classes in the school. 

—A special “ welcome service ” was held in the Mantua 
Baptist Sunday-ecLool of Philadelphia, on June 25, in 
recognition of the return of the Rev. J. G. Walker, the 
pastor of thechurch, from ashort tripin Earope. The ser- 
vice was held in the church, which was suitably decorated 
for the occasion ; the pulpit was wreathed with flowers, 
and a fountain played in the baptistery. Theservice con- 
sisted of responsive exercises and hymns, and an address 
of welcome by the superintendent, Mr. H. A. Webb. 


PERSONAL. 


—The Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor left New York, on 
Saturday, June 24, for a three months’ tour in Europe. 


—Cvlonel Paul H. Hayne, the Southern poet, has 
received the honorary degree of LL.D., from the Wash- 
ington and Lee University of Virginia. 


—Mr. Paul Tulane, of Princeton, New Jersey, has 
given two million dollars for the endowment of a new 


college for the education of the white young men of New 
Orleans. 


—Among the new speakers this year, at Chautauqua, 
is President Mark Hopkins, of Williams College, who 
will deliver two addresses, on “ Law and love” and 
* Righteousness and blessedness.” 


—The Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, of Ohio, the veteran Welsh 
missionary of the American Sunday-school Union, has 
been given the degree of D.D. Whether this be rendered 
as Doctor of Divinity or Duty Doer, it is equally appro- 
priate to the venerable missionary. 


—After his visit to India, Mr. Joseph Cook passed on 
to Japan, where he delivered several of his lectures to 
crowded audiences. Mr. Cook is reported as having 
made a deep impression on the Japanese mind,—an im- 
pression which was deepened by the fact that Mr. Oook 
delivered the lectures gratuitously. 

—At one of the meetings now being held in Kentucky 
by Mr. Barnes, “the mountain evangelist,” Governor 
Blackburn, of that state, came forward to the row of 
chairs set apart for penitents, and made a public profes- 
sion of his faith in Christ, and of his intention to unite 
with the church. Assistant State Auditor Green and 
Assistant Secretary of State Harris are also numbered 
among the converts. 


—One who has been forty years a superintendent or a 
teacher in the same Sunday-school, is worthy of 
honorable mention in these columns. And peculiarly 
is this true of Mr. William H. Benedict, thus long 
at the head of the Congregational Sunday-school in 
South Norwalk, Connecticut, who has recently entered 
into rest. He was a man of rare efficiency, and of 
remarkable freshness in his work to the last of his active 
service. Two years ago he resigned his charge of the 
Sunday-school, in order to make way for a younger 
worker. He was beloved and honored in his community, 
and widely beyond. Mr. Frank A. Ferris, of New York 
City, was for some time his associate in charge of his 
well-conducted school. Tae South Norwalk Sentinel, in 
an extended sketch of Mr. Benedict, says : 

His chief field of personal activity was in the Sunday-school, 
of which he was the beloved and efficient superintendent for 
forty years. He was greatly loved by the children, whom he 
knew by name, and always met with a kindly word and smile. 
In an anniversary report, when he resigned his office in 1880, he 
stated that adout three thousand persons had been enrolled on 
its record during the term ot his superintendency; andéhata large 
share of those who had become members of the church had been 
members of the school. No small share of the prosperity and 


efficiency of this Sunday-school has been owing to his devotion 
and fidelity. 


GENERAL. 


—A noteworthy indication of the progress of Sunday- 
school work in Japan is to be found im the fact that the 
little Japanese Sunday-school paper, edited by Mrs. 
Miller, of Tokio, has a monthly circulation of more than 
three thousand. 


—An appeal for aid is made by the Pennsylvania 
Institution for F eeble-minded Children, situated at Eiwyn, 
Pennsy!vania, to enable the institution to extend its sphere 
of work. There are at present over three hundred and 


> 





sixty children on the roll, and others cannot be admitted, 
owing to the lack of funds. , 


—Resolutions in favor of prohibitory legislation were 
presented by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
for consideration at the thirty-third annual meeting of 
the American Medical Association. After a short dif- 
cussion the association decided to re-affirm the resolutions 
of 1878. These read thus: 


Resolved, That in view of the alarming prevalence and ill 
effects of intemperance, with which none are so familiar as 
members of the medical profession, and which have called 
forth from eminent practitioners the voice of warning to the 
people of Great Britain concerning the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages, we the undersigned members of the medical profession 
of the United States unite in the declaration that we believe 
alcohol should be classed with other powerful drugs; that 
when prescribed it should be done with conscientious caution 
and a sense of great responsibility. 

Resolved, That we are of the opinion that the use of alcoholic 
liquors as a beverage is productive of a large amount of physi- 
cal and mentsl disease; that it entails diseased appetites and 
enfeebled constitutions upon offspring, and that it is the cause 


of a large percentage of the crime and pauperism of our cities 
and country. 


Resolved, That we would welcome any change in public 
sentiment that would confine the use of intoxicating liquor to 
the uses of science, art, and medicine. 

—One of the best testimonies to the good work which 
is being done by Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey in Glasgow 
was the great meeting of reformed drunkards, which 
recently took place in the City Hall. Admission was 
only to be had through tickets, and eleven hundred of 
these were applied for. Mr. Moody did not appear upon 
the platform, but went up and down among ihe guests, 
speaking with individuals, and occasionally addressing 
the meeting. There was no Scripture reading; Mr. 
Moody called instead for the recitation of the texts which 
had been the means of conversion to those reformed. 
Then a choir for evangelistic temperance work was 
formed, and several hundreds volunteered as members. 
The society is to be known as the Mizpah Band, and 
each member binds himself to pray and labor for the 
salvation of those enslaved by the love of strong drink. 
Sir William Collins, formerly Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
thought the scene at this meeting a wonderful one, and 
said: “I frankly confess that what I have seen lately in 
connection with Mr. Moody’s work has gone far to chide 
me for my weakness of faith as to the reformation of 
drunkards.” The influence of the work at Glasgow is 
being felt throughout Scotland, and it is for the per- 
petuation of that influence that Mr. Moody has resolved 
to intermit his work at Glasgow for a brief season, and, 
in company with the Rev. Drs. Andrew Bonar and 
A. N. Somerville, to visit several of the other important 
towns, for the purpose of holding conventions and organ- 
izing evangelistic work. 








THIS AND THAT. 


The london Christian World informs its readers that 
Mr. Moody has concluded his campaign in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and has commenced work in Oowcaddens. 
The London Christian V/orld forgets to inform its readers 
that Cowcaddens is a sireet, situated not far from the 
centre of the city of Glasgow. 





That was a graphic picture of the late Dr. Leonard 
Bacon as a debater and controversalist, which was drawn 
by the Rev. Dr. Burton, of Hartford, in an address before 


the Congregational General Association of Connecticut, 
after this fashion : 


It is a relishable thing to me to celebrate his combativeness, 
and his very respectable and valuable self-esteem, and his 
inflammable indignation, and his beautiful target-practice on 
opponents in debate, and his courage to state a thing when 
it needed to be stated, and his agility in getting on to ail sides 
of a subject and speaking on them all, with a fine disdain now 
and then of what Dr. Bacon had said on a previous occasion 
(at least so it looked to superficial spectators)—all these strong 
and lively virtues of his I recall with a particular gusto, and 
all the more because they are the sort that so easily carry a 
man into downright misdoing and a poor show of himself, but 
in him stopped always short of that—right on the crumbling 
edge sometimes, but never over the edge. Oh! he wasa master 
of edged tools! He swung them, and they glittered, and numer- 
ous things and persons were cut down; but he had no love of 
savagery, and he was as tender of an opponent as of a friend, 
provided he would stay slain and dead where he belonged. 


It ought to be well known that the plan of the Inter- 
national lesson system includes the simple text of the 
Bible without note or comment of any sort whatsoever. 
Those who use these lessons can make such comments on 
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the text as they please. In this view of the case, it is a 
little strange to find in the Globe, of Toronto, a reported 
discussion in the Synod of the Anglican Church, wherein 
the Rev. J. P. Lewis affirmed that “the International 
system was prepared by men who were not Church of 
England people (applause). And by accepting that 
system they would be placing their children under the 
teaching of men opposed to their church,” The lessons 
of the International system this year are prepared by the 
apostle John Mark. Others of them have been prepared 
by Levi Matthew, Dr. Luke, John the son of Zebedee, 
Simon Peter, and other sound evangelicals. Does the 
Rev. Mr. Lewis really think that the teachings of all 
these men are opposed to the Church of England, even 
if the men themselves were not “Church of England 
people?” 


There is no class of workers more deserving of public 
recognition than the teachers in the publicschools. Their 
profession is one that is peculiarly wearing, and, as a 
rule, the remuneration is not much above that of a day 
laborer. Those who continue in it find, after many years 
of exhausting and faithful labor, that their reward is a 
penniless and helpless old age. The New York Legisla- 
ture is but doing them a tardy justice in passing an act 
declaring that they shall have a pension after twenty-five 
years of continuous service. The state itself will be better 
off for that pledge; for it will retain in its employment 
those who have become proficient teachers, and who else 
would be looking out for an occupation that would pro- 
vide for their future. A faithful teacher is worth pen- 
sioning fully as much as a faithful soldier. The school- 
book more than the bayonet is the conservator of our 
liberties and of our government. 


The facts in regard to the effects of student life upon 
the eyesight, as set forth in one of the “ Circulars of In- 
formation” by the Government Bureau of Education, are 
rather startling. It appears from an examination of the 
eyes of about forty-five thousand school children, of all 
ages and grades, white and colored, in city and country 
schools, that myopia, or near-sightedness, is developed in 
as many as sixty to seventy per cent. This disease (for 
so it is now declared to be) increases in the higher grades 
where closer application to books is demanded. Among 
the causes for its development are cited : bad ventilation, 
improper light, too small and imperfect type, pale ink, 
pure white paper with a metallic luster and bluish tinge, 
too many successive hours of use of the eyes at the same 
kind of work, etc. The recommendations in the circular 
are: to see that the child does not read in waning or 
defective light, or in bed, or too long at a time ; to guard 
against reading print that is either too fine or too coarse, 
or of imperfect impression ; to be careful that the paper 
is of a slight yellowish tinge,—known in the trade as 
“natural ” tint,—and that the light falls upon the read- 
ing from the left, 


A serious trouble comes to many parents when the 
school doors close, and the summer vacation begins. The 
children are hilarious at the thought of their emancipa- 
tion from school duties, and are as diflicult of control as 
so many frolicsome colts. But the exchange from the 
school to the street, where the Devil is chief tutor, often 
proves a bad one. A whole year of discipline in the 
school is sometimes insufficient to undo the mischief of a 
six weeks’ vacation. There is less difficulty on the farm, 
where there is work for all to do, or in the summer coun- 
try residence that keeps the boys and girls busy with 
climbs and wambles and boatings, and other innocent 
pastimes, The great trouble is with those who have to 
stay at home, and who have nothing for the children to 
do. But in every home the parents ought to see to it that 
the children do have something to do. Plan little trips 
within your children’s reach ; suggest games with other 
children that you feel safe to have them with; furnish 
them with little working tools, and show them how to use 
them ; daily read with them out of some interesting book, 
etc. In this way the summer vacation may be a 
blessing instead of an irretrievable injury. 


How much depends upon the Sunday-school super- 
intendent! As he is, so will the school be, on the prin- 
ciple that the stream cannot rise higher than its source. 
The Stady puts it none too strongly in saying : 

A Sunday-school superintendent ought to be a Christian 
walking on the high places, knowing that he is expected of 
God to rejoice in the things in which he believes. He needs 
piety, because his spirit controls the school, giving tone to it, 
and determining its tendency. If he be worldly, the school 
must be worldly almost to a certainty. If he be cold-hearted 
in the things of God; he must expect a school spiritually 








barren. Walking in the light of the Lord, that light will 
shine from his face into the faces of teachers and pupils, and 
they will be led unconsciously to long for the spirit of his 
Guide and joy. 

In the choosing of a superintendent, a man of “ execu- 
tive ability” has been oftener sought than a man of 
Christian devotedness. While @xecutive qualities are by 
no means to be overlooked, they are only a part of the 
requirements. A superintendent, like Moses, should not 
only be able to govern well, but should come to his task 
with his face shining from communion with God on the 
mount, 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 





A GREAT CHARITY REFORM. 


[E. V. Smalley, in The Century Magazine.) 


About ten years ago, Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler visited 
the poor-house of Westchester County, not far from her 
home. She was shocked at the condition of the institu- 
tion. Sick and well, sane and demented, adults and 
children, the vicious and the merely unfortunate, were 
huddled together, without proper sanitary conditions, or 
decent separation of the sexes, or any reformatory oppor- 
tunities. She took hold of the work of renovating this 
institution, associated with her a number of ladies living 
in the neighborhood, and in the course of a few months 
accomplished a remarkable reform. While engaged ia 
this effort, she was impressed with the thought that, to 
have a permanent effect, the sort of work she was doing 
must not be casual and intermittent, but regular and 
systematic. If vigilance were relaxed, old abuses or new 
ones would be sure to gain a foothold. Here was struck 
the key-note of the great plan of benevolence which she 
subsequently founded. A permanent visiting committee 
was formed to keep a constant oversight on the West- 
chester poor-house, and this committee became the model 
for the committees afterward started in other counties 
by the central society, which was soon to come into 
Early in 1872 the central society was established, and 
received the name of the State Charities Aid Association. 
Its objects, as set forth in its constitution, were: “1. To 
promote an active interest in the New York state institu- 
tions of public charities, with a view to the physical, 
mental, and moral improvement of the pauper inmates ; 
2. To make the present pauper system more eflicient, 
and to bring about such reforms in it as may be in 
accordance with the most enlightened views of Chria- 
tianity, science, and philanthropy.” The first president 
was Professor Theodore W. Dwight; Miss Schuyler was 
vice-president, arid Miss R. B. Long, secretary. Three 
committees—on children, on adult able-bodied paupers, 
and on hospitals—were formed, to which was subsequently 
added a committee for the elevation of the poor in their 
homes. 

In the second year of its existence, the presidency of 
the Association was: accepted by Miss Schuyler by the 
desire of all its members, and she has held the position 
ever since, The roll of city members was considerably 
enlarged, studies of the problems of pauperism diligeotly 
prosecuted, and the visiting work’ extended to nearly all 
the institutions under the charge of the New York Com- 
missioners of Charities and Corrections, except the 
prisons, which are the special care of the Prison Asso. 
ciation—a well-managed society of kindred character that 
has done admirable service in its peculiar field. But the 
Aid Association was not content with what it was doing 
in the metropolis. Its original plan was to extend its 
watchful eyes and helping hands all over the state, and 
this plan it early began to put into effect County after 
county was visited by officers of the Association, and 
branch local visiting committees were formed. Some- 
times, the reports of the work in New York City and in 
Westchester County stimulated a voluntary local move- 
ment, to which the central organization gave form and 
direction ; but oftener a local interest had to be created 
by the efforts of Miss Schuyler and her associates. With 
rare exceptions, the county poor-houses were found in a 
wretched condition—buildings were not adapted for the 
purpose, there was no proper separation of inmates, chil- 
dren were contaminated by the vicious conversation of 
hardened reprobates, scanty provision was made for labor, 
miserable conditions for health existed, and no reforma- 
tory influences were at work, except an occasional sermon 
by some self-sacrificing clergyman. The people living in 
the vicinity of a poor-house were usually in total igno- 
rance of what went on within its wails. They seemed to 
regard it as a sort of lazaretto to be avoided. The com- 
mon opinion was that the place ought not to be made too 





comfortable, lest paupers should prefer to live in it to 
shifting for themselves. The Aid Association held a 
different theory. They believed in providing for paupers 
every necessary condition of healthful, moral living ; but 
they had an infallible safeguard against overcrowded 
poor-houses, and that was hard work. “ Provide work 
for every one who is able to work,” was the lesson they 
taught. Wherever it was heeded, the poor-house flock 
was speedily thinned of its black sheep, for the lazy and 
shiftless preferred to earn wages elsewhere for work no 
harder than that which in the county institution only got 
them board and clothes. .. . 

The conclusions reached by the Association on the 
subject of out-door relief, after yearsof study and investi- 
gation, will perhaps surprise those who think that gen- 
erous giving is genuine charity. The members of the 
Association believe that there is too much, instead of too 
little, of this form of benevolence—that a vast amount of 
money is wasted, and a deal of evil done, by under- 
mining the self-respect of recipients, fostering a spirit of 
dependence opposed to self-support, and interfering with 
the laws which govern wages and labor. In New York 
City there are more than sixty societies engaged in giving 
out-door relief to the poor, and besides almost every 
church goes to some extent into the same work. In a 
great city, a considerable amount of such relief must be 
given to keep the unfortunate from suffering and death; 
but the Association urges that it should be given syste- 
matically and carefully, and only after a special investi- 
gation of the circumstances of each case. The motive, 
after relieving the most pressing necessity, should always 
be to help the poor to help themselves, and they should 
not be allowed to get into the way of thinking that 
whenever their affairs come to a tight pinch there is 
always a charitable society to fall back upon. A large 
number of families are kept constantly in the border-land 
between self-support and pauperism, passing frequently 
from one region to the other, by the ease with which they 
can obtain money, clothes, and food from charitable 
societies when they are in astrait; whereas, if aid were 
not so convenient to obtain, they would outgrow their 
shiftless habits and become permanently self-sustaining. 

About four years ago an active member of the Asso- 
ciation, Miss Sarah T. Sands, basing her work upon one 
ot the publications of the Association, formed the Loan 
Relief Association, of the Sixteenth Ward, the object of 
which is to lend to the worthy poor small sums of money 
to meet pressing temporary needs, and articles required 
in the care of the sick—money and articles to be promptly 
returned at the times agreed upon. The success of this 
modest little work of benevolence has been very gratify- 
ing. The society provides medical treatment for the 
sick, and legal assistance to the people who do not know 
their rights or cannot bire a lawyer to lay their grievances 
before a court. It has a small circulating library, and a 
system of giving out sewing to poor women to enable 
them to repay with work the money they borrow. Its 
work has shown that as keen a sense of honor may be 
found in the tenement house as in the Fifth Avenue man- 
sion. The care taken of borrowed articles, and the effort 
made to return money loans on the day promised, shows 
an integrity of character too often wanting in the rich. 
One of the admirable features of the Loan Relief Society 
is the small expense attending it. The office of the 
society is in the basement of the manager’s house, so no 
rent is paid ; nor are there any salaries to officers. . . . 

The future career of the State Charities Aid Association 
may be outlined from its past. It proposes to maintain 
and strengthen its central organization, for the study of 
the problems of pauperism, and asa focus of thought 
and practical effort for the improvement of the charitable 
institutions and the elevation of the poorer classes, and 
at the same time to extend its visiting system until it 
embraces all the counties in the state, and brings under 
its inspection all the county poor-houses, city almshouses, 
public hospitals, and asylums. It hopes that its success 
in New York will tend to the early establishment of 
kindred societies in other states, and is ready to assist in 
the organization of sueh societies, and give them the 
advantage of its experience. Its plan «f uniting the stu- 
dent element and the practical element in philanthropic 
work, by a double organization of central committees 
of research and visiting committees for diligent systematic 
work, is unique. Nothing like it is to be found in this 
or any other country, and it is attracting much attention 
from philanthropistsin England. Its managers attribute 
its success to the excellenge of this plan, to the association 
of ladies and gentlemen upon all the committees, to the 
classification of work,—not by institutions, but by persons, 
—and to the high character and genuine benevolent 
spirit of those who have formed the central and local 
committees. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A corrcet statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 53,000 
copies. Adwertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The uniform rate 
ood ordina pam presage abe sgt ol Se pra 
ine for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when th: 
rate is 40 cents per line, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. Dr. EDWIN 
F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: “I have 
prescribed it for many of the various forms 
of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 





gpuc ATIONA i. 


SHORTHAND Taught'by Matt. 3.1. RoSRNBERGRE 


Cc hicago C niversity, Chicago, Lil.. 
OUNG LADIES’ HOME SEMINARY. — Safe, 
thorou, leasant. 19th year. 14 boarders. Rev. 

WwW. M. WE "es Principal, Hightstown, New Jersey. 

HOUGHTON EMEINARY for Young Ladies 

Advantages unsurpassed. For Rec- 


ord or catalogue address A.G. BENEDICT, C linton, N.Y. 


Mt. CARROLL (ill.) SEMINARY, 


And MusIcAL rn nd “Oreads” sent fre. 


ROANOKE FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Danvi le, Va. All the appointments of best aahaaie- 
Climate excellent whole session. Expeuses $170 to $225. 


VYLASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE, for 

/ YOUNG LADIES, Po’kerpsin, New YorK. 
Miss 8. V. H. BuTueRr, Principal. Thorough teach- 
ing; pleasant rooms; excellent table: kind care. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE for Youne Laprks 
Pittsfield, ym. Widely and fa- 
vorably known for 40 a. ‘he Rev.CV5 Term coni- 
mences April 6. 1882. Address V. Speak. Prin. 


Gannett Institute For Young Ladies 


Oosion, Mass. 

The 29th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 27, 1382 
For catalogue and a apply to v. GEO. Gan- 
Nett, A.M., pal, 69 Chester Sq.. Roston. Mass 


West Chestnut Street institute. 
Home School for Young Ladies. Teuth year begins 
Sept. 19, 1882, at 4035 Chestnut Street, West 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


Mount Holyoke Seminary. Fou 2°*78' 


lor 

ries, cabinets, and art-gallery. Li- 

Board and tuition, $175 a year. 
So. Hadley, Mass. 

} i AVERFORD COLLEGE, hawerford College P.O.. 

Pa. Thomas Chase, LL.D., President. Nine 

miles irom Philadelphia.’ ‘Onder care of Society of 

Friends. Classical and Scientific Courses. For circu- 

lars, address PROFESSOR ALLEN ©. THOMAS, Prefect. 


Siglar’s Preparatory School, 


NEWBURGH. 
t poaadins Lacrale for bss AY Fits them to 








Labora'o 
reer ro 10.000 vols. Bc 
Address, MISS W. 





A selec’ 
take the highest rank at Yale. For circulars address 
ENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale.) 





BRADFORD ACADEMY 


‘OBR YOUNG LADIES. 
The Eightiewt Year commences September 5, 1832 
For circulars apply to Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON 
woue pecans ee 





ADEMY.—A Preparato: 
W Spoor tts its ne en year, liberally endowed, 
unsnr in beaut, ty and heaithfulness of location 
Full courses of study ; teachers alae, and experienced 
men. Fits for col ene or scientific school ; instructi«:: 


thorough and comprehensive ; individual needs car+- 

Pally oo es ymnasium, laboratory, philosopbi 
holarshi Catalogues free. 

oe AVENW ORTH, A.M., ie Worcester, Mass. 


(| REENWICH ACADEM 

Usual ey art Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial Coll re. Founded 1802. BothSexes 
Influences decid religious. Home care and cou: 
forts. eee ocated on Na Ba)». 
and on direct route from N. Y. to Boston. Grand op 
portunities for ore bathing and boating. Ter ms s 
moderate. OpensSept. 4. Catalogue free. ev. F. b. 
BLAEES 4 -. Principal, East Greenwich, R. | 


Lake Erie Seminary, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Mt. Holyoke Plan. 

The Twenty-third Year will begin September 7. 
1882. Course of study recently extended. Builcing 
enlarged and re-furnished. Hydraulic passenger e'e- 
vator. Board and Tuition, $175 r year. For illus- 
trated circular or catalogue. Address 


_ MISS EVANS, Principal. 


for a bores at Oberlin 
lin,O. Class- 
es menu Sw ¥ Academy and 
College a Instruc- 
e best. Expenses the lowest. ver 1,300 stu 
> Tyereen open Jan. 3, ’82, April 4, 
endar T. MA 


= t. 12, Cal 
sent tree by BT Re, Sec’y 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Solk —_ ment. Full corps of 








Under 4 
first-class | 
eory, Voice Culture, Piano, Genes. 


Seeeea tao Class 
Spm mow rece OBERLIN 
ae FP. B. RICE, Director, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


A SCHOOL OF CULTURE AND 
COLLECE OF MUSIC. 


EMBRACING 

School fer Piane, Orgar, Violi-«, Orch a- 
traland Ban: Inst: uments, Voice, Artinis’ 

—Voer!l Course, Harmony, Composition. 
“Theory, and Orchestration, Tuning 
Pianos and Organs. 

School for ENGLISH BRANCHES and 
MIGHER LITERATURES, Languages. 
Normal Instruction, Elocution and bra- 
ag Action, Physical Culture, nad Fine 





ON THE BROADEST SCALE. 
Certificates and Diplomas awarded, Degrees conferred, 
Fall Term Commences Sept. 14, 1832. 

THE NEW HOME, costi 700,000, is the largest 
Conservatery vy the worl 4. Here fine ronmne 
furnished at moderate wrices in 

the musical and urtis- 
tie centre of A "App mmediately to secure 
rooms for fali teria. stamp for calendar to 
EK. TOUBJER, Director, Boston, Mass. 


a good board 
See ee 0, Bamtan, cons 





THE OLD AND NEW VERSIONS 


IN 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


BEGINNING WITH THE NEXT NUMBER (that for July, August and September), The 
Scholars’ Quarterly will give, side by side, the old and new versions of the lesson text. 
cover will be a finely engraved picture of the interior of the Golden Gate at Jerusalem, showing 


in the background the Mount of Olives, with the roads leading to Bethany. 


On the 


In the DOUBLE 


PAGE grouping ot picture helps to the lessons of the quarter, will be found, Ancient and Modern 
Jerusalem, Bethany, The Region of Bethphage, Jericho, The Road to Jericho, Exterior of the 
Golden Gate, Tower in the Vineyard, Ancient Wine Press, Fig Tree, High Priest, A Scourge, 
Roman Penny, ete. The varied lesson helps of the Quarterly will be more helpful than ever. 
The eight pages of music, and the well-arranged Order of Service, will be attractive features. 


TRE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs more than most of the ot.er quarterlies, but it is 


wonderfully cheap in view of what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a 


hundred 


copies a year. 


‘Tt is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. 
Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate, although for less than 10 


copies, for a single quarter, the price is seven cents each. To supply a class, costs, for instance, 


as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; 


year, $2.50; three months, 63 cenis. 


_TO INTRODUCE IT. To those who have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly within a 


for tem scholars, one 


year, we will supply it on trial, for one quarter ONLY, at just one-half the above regular rates. 
Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by 


The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. 
plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13; fifty copies, $1.57 ; 
cents ; these rates which are much below cost, are — for NEW frial-orders. 


Fettisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 





ten cepies, 32 cents ; 
Address, 
25 Chestnyit St., 


On this trial 
five copies, 18 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











$25 Worth of Books Free! 
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GET UP A CLUB OF PIVE FOR 


The Library of Universal Knowledge, 


you will receive $25 worth of any books pub- 
lished in the United States,except subscription books, 
that you may select,without paying a cent for them. 

page pamphlet con Full 
antee, Sample Pages, etc., Free. 


Directions, Guar- 








Address, 8. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 
7é and 76 Beekman Street, New York. 
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Silks, etc. 





WHEN YOU DO YOUR 


SPRING SHOPPING 


If you come in person, 7 





The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 





_ Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, which is 
| within one block of our store; you walk directly through 
the new City Hall to our Market Street front. If you come 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 
Street Depot to our door. 
any horse car on Market Street, except the red ones, will 
bring you direct. We have provided new and spacious reading 
| and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


If you order by letter, 


If you come through Camden, N.J., 


Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 


that our stock, unquestionably: the most comprehensive in the 
United States, is better than ever. 
or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 

We give prices of our entire stock in our new 
Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 
who send us address an postal card. Hundreds of orders are 
filled daily, and goods sent by mail and express to every 
State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 
money if they do not suit. 


We send without charge, 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
Hall Square. 


Dry Goods, Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s 























Streets, and City Wear and Housekeeping Appointments. 
TON SCHOOL or onarery. : 
Evil course wo Yams: shorter course, one Fear. ‘Western Female Seminary, 
of light gymmastics. ‘erm begina Oc. 6. 6 -Appiication OXFORD, Onto. Mr. Hotvoxe Prax. 
hg es i oston, fame, Oi to &th,; The 2th year will commence Sept. 6, 1382. 


Ba YMON D, Prin, 


apply to ae a 
catalogue to 


Board, 
annam. Send for 
EABODY, Prin, 


The New Sunday-school Song Book. 


QUR GLAD HOSANNA 





IS EN GREAT DEMAND. 


You will be pleased with the large amount of valn- 
able material it gontane, In variety and usefulness 
or Sunday-school and Prayer-m ng purposes it 
cannot be surpassed. 

2339 Hymns, embracing a large amount of 
New Music by the Best Composers. 


Only $30 per 100 Copies, Board Covers, 


aa Speci led to any address. 





pages 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 K.aat Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. Chieage. 


FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
NEW SONG BOOK. 


HEART »» VOICE. 


EDITED BY 
W. F. SHERWIN, 
With Special Contributions by 
GEO. F. ROOT anp JAS. R. MURRAY. 





Price, 35 cemts each by mail. $3.60 per dozen by 
express. A single sample copy for examination sent 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Specimen Pages Free ! 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


“Ne-5 Unton Square, | Cincinnati, 0. 


For Sale by Booksellers Generaily. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


New Edition, 118,000 Words, 
( 3000 more than any other English Dictionary ,) 
Four Pages Colored Plates, 3000 
Engravings, (nearly three times the number 
in any other Diet’y,) alsocontainsa Biegraph- 
ical Dictio: giving brief ramsey eet ects 
‘oneerning over 
Recommended by Beate £ Supt’s of Fane ~oel in 
36 States, and by 5O College Presidents, 
G. &C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


™% ° Hesba Stretton’s 


New Reoey. “The Lord’s Purse 

ing $1.25 in book form, we will mali to 

on receipt of twelve one cent stamps. 

People’s Library,” 287, and is sold by the 

newsdealer in your town. 
Address, J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 


31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


An 8 page Monthly, Facnily, Religious spaper 
@evoted to MoraL Reson, wR = aes 
TEMPERANCE AND THE SABBATH. 
Published not to make money, but to do good. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
We will send The Outlook for the first year, postage 
paid, to any person who will send his address anc 
5 Cents, which is the lewest club rate, 
Address, THE OUTLOOK, 
Sample copies free, ALFRED CENTRE MB. ¥ 


“THE AMERICAN UNIVERSAL CYCLOP ADIA 
Complete, Vifteen Volumes. 
Cloth, $25; Sheep, $35; Half Russia, $40. 
Sold only by Subscription. 
Agents wanted in all parts of spe ES United States. 
Write for Specimen Pages and T 
S. W. GREEN’S BOX, Pubiteher, 
74 and 76 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


BEES S$ ORE HONEY int rested in 


We 5B he Ss ¢ sens ou & STE + Pe our 
MONTHLY GLEANING 
a descriptive price-list of the aot im provements in 
Hives, Honey o Gaeeaen at Artificial Come- 
Section H xes, all books «od fete, 
and everythi s, ‘pertaining to Bee Cuiture. 
patented. Bini send your address” a poste! 
written platniye rd AM Metima We . 
&1 0. 00 Worth of Books for $1.50! Satistaction 
uaranteed. Send: fatal eto J.8, 
Ogtivie & O>.. blishers. 71 Rose ‘ew York. 


SYMBOL GIFTS ... cpr 


re Were 
send Ie, to oun 


pps nes with circular of prices, 
HA RRY ANGEL 3 Fourth Ave..New York cite, 


EVERY ON Ewdsc 


STUDYING 
MUSIC 

get valuable information FREE 

bn ae for circular to KE. TOU RJE iE, Boston, Mass 


Dana’s Musical Institute, 
WAREKEN, OHIO. 

Gives pinrottions in all Departments of Music with 
atho h and systematic course of stady, 
anda Facu ty of the highest excellence and efficiency. 
Terms, rrr E — siamee ment, books. and sheet- 



































music, $15 Will open Monday, Sep- 
tember 4th ay " send ior Catalogue. 
CHOOLS 


FOR THEIR CHILDREN will find prospectuses of 
the BEST, either in city or country, in eS . 


PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE Gu! 
edition will be port ty Jane, at Sitios Pree, by man 
6c. tor = potas. yeh the best sciiools 
poor Ee to At i. Mee 


voted Bg AGENCY OY for Schools and Teachers. 
Domestic Building, Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥ 
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JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St. Philadeiphis 


CAHILL HOUSE, 


Third Avenue and Kingsley Street, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Opens June 15. First-class in all of its appoint- 
ments, Near the ocean. Hot and cold byt 
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(SSTABLISHED 1848,) 
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Perfect in particular. 200,000 soid yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 

30 Union Square, N. Y. 
, Ts., Orange, Mass. or Atlanta, Ga. 
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MAIL IT. 





Joun D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 


the paper for three months, on pial, and ra herein 50 cents 


to your — 
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(This blank for use only by American subscribers.) 


pay for the same, according 








| YOUNG'S CONCORDANCE. 


Spurgeon says: “ Oruden’s is 
child’s play in comparison with this 
gigantic work.” 

This analytical concordance of the Bible is 





Webster's Paabeidges. in cloth, only $3.65, postage free 


without a peer. 1,100 pages, each larger than 


CAUTION,.—TPhis is the authorized fourth revised edition; has over 2,000 IMPORTANT CORRECTIONS 
not found in the unauthorized American reprint, so bitterly denounced by Dr. Young 48 an unworthy edition 


—t that deeply wrongs him. Avoid all copies without our name on the A eg amen Samp 
sale by booksellers, or sent, postage re fos Es Bi anis sole 4 American agen 
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-§ HORTHAND 


The demand for shorthand writers is constantly increasing, and the study of the art has be- 
come @ necessity to any one who desires fitness for either mercantile or professional life. For 
the benefit of those who are unable to obtain the personal presence of a teacher, a course of les- 


sons has been prepared for use in teaching by mail ; 
by their use to be as satisfactory as that reached by oral instruction. 
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Low Prices ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
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R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. LAND Acar. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


LIFE’S HEAVIEST LOSS. 


(From Lyrics, by Miss Frances Brown.] 





Upon the white sea-sand 
There sat a pilgrim band 
Telling the losses that their life had known ; 
While evening waned away 
From breezy cliff and bay 
And the strong tides went out with weary moan. 


One spake with quivering lip, 
Of a tair freighted ship, 
With all his household to the deep gone down ; 
But one had wilder woe— 
For a fair face, long ago, 
Lost in the darker depths of a great town. 


There were who mourned their youth 
With a most loving ruth, 

For its brave hopes and memories ever green ; 
And one upon the West 
Turned an eye that would not rest, 

For far-off hills whereon its joy had been. 


Some talked of vanisbed gold, 
Some of proud honors told, 
Some spake of friends who were their trust no 
more ; 
And one of @ green grave 
Beside a foreign wave 
That made him sit so lonely on the shore. 


But when ‘their tales were done, 
There spake among them one, 
A stranger, seeming from from all sorrow free 
se Sad losses ye have met, 
But mine is heavier yet, 
For a believing heart is gone from me.” 


* Alas,”’ these pilgrims said, 
“For the living and the dead, 
For fortune’s cruelty, for love’s sure cross, 
For the wrecks of land and sea !— 
But, however it came to thee, 
Thine, stranger, is life’s Jast and heaviest loss.’’ 





THE LESSON OF THE WILD- 
FLOWERS. 


[From Sermons, by J Oswald Dykes, D.D.] 


The modern delight in scenery, in Jand- 
scape-painting, in decorations based on 
natural forms, is essentially a Christian 
delight; and the modern passion of re- 
search into nature, its processes, its with- 
drawn and hidden parts, its laws of pro- 
duction, this is no less essentially a Chris- 
tian impulse. Both the Christian artiat 
and the Chris'ian naturalist are obey ying 
the voice of the Lord, ‘‘ Consider the lilies. 
At the same time, one does not need to be 
either naturalist or artist in order to re 
them. Nor do we need to be familiar wi 
Nature, in her grand rare moods, in order 
to read her lessons. For Jesus takes each 
one of us by the hand, and directs our at- 
tention, not to distant, obscure, or unusual 
displays of divine workmanship, but to the 
most common and simple. In the savage 
heart of Africa, Mungo Park learned from 
a single sprig of heath, that battled for life 

ainst adyerse conditions, the same lesson 

trust in God which Jesus drew from the 
lilies of Palestine. In the heart of Lon- 
don, the city clerk or artisan, pent in one 
narrow chamber, may cherish in a flower- 
pot so much of the wondrous work of God, 
—the life and beauty of vegetation—as to 
read in ita daily sermon. For the tiniest 
morsel of God’s workmanship carries his 
signature, and speaks his message. Nay 
it is sometimes by the ae ces objects that 
that message is most clearly spoken. It is 
not every one who can teke in, without an 
interpreter, the majestic voices of the 
ocean, or of the Alp, or of the cataract. 
In most of us, I think, if we would but 
consider it, “ the meanest flower that blows” 
eve ag? awaken the “ thoughts that lie too 
“> for tears,” 
hat practical lessons, then, have the 
wild- doen to tell? Question them of 
Him who fashioned them, what manner of 
Maker and Worker he may be, and you 
shall hear. See them in their spring le- 
ions, sown broadcast over meadow and 
orest, mountain and field ; how they grow 
noiseless and unobtrusive, ‘but plentiful as 
the stars of heaven, breaking simulta- 
neously from the dark ground as with one 
consent, to cover the broad earth with a 
garment of loveliness. Is not our Father 
a giver of life? Is not his breath strong 
toquicken? Think how prodigal in work- 
ing, how universal, secret, persuasive, must 
be taat undiscoverable power which loos- 
ens nature from its bands of death, and 
moves at once in every place, and thrusts 
forth green leaves on every bush, and scat- 
ters golden cups and purple bells over 
every field. Is this God, then, a distant 
.| God, a God far off? Has he forgotten to 
be gracious? Will his breath quicken us 
no more? Is his arm shortened that it 
cannot save? Oh, by the power that beats 
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through every living thing, and turns dead 
matter into joyous, glorious life, let us not 


despair of frozen hearta or souls of men |- 


dead in their sins, but let us prophecy with 
hope to the slain ‘of our people, and pray 
with confidence to the four winds of 
heaven. 

There is one lesson for Christian work- 
ers. Here is a second. Our God takes 
delight in his least creatures. Wearied 
with gazing over wide fields, where the eye 
finds no end to the breathing life that 
worketh everywhere, I stoop to pick a tiny 
weed growing at my feet. I did not see it 
before ; but I see that God saw it. For it 
God cares ; for it he made his sun to shine, 
his rain to fall: on it surely his eyes de- 
light to rest. How wonderful a lesson of 
—s painstaking care,—of individual 

ove and providence! The mighty worker 
is the minute Provider. Widely as God 
lavishes life, yet he forgets vee 

Ba ashamed, my soul, of thy faithless 
feara! Thy God ‘is a rich God, and as 
willing and considerate as he is rich. The 
wayside weed is not beneath his care—how 
much less so am I, 


THE VISION OF ONESELP. 


(George William oa before the Brown 
There is a modern English picture which 
the genius of Hawthorne might have in- 
spired. The painter calls it, “How they 
met themselves.” A man and woman, hag- 
gard and weary, wandering lost in a som- 
bre wood, suddenly encounter the shadowy 
figures of a youth and maid. Some mys- 
terious fascination fixes the gaze and stills 
the hearts of the wanderers, and their 
amazement deepens into awe as they grad- 
ually recognize themselves as once they 
were; the soft bloom of. youth upon their 
rounded cheeks, the dewy light of hope in 
their trusting eyes, exulting confidence in 
their springing step; themselves blithe 
and radiant with the glory of the dawn. 
To-dsy and here we meet ourselves. Not 
to these fami'iar scenes alone—yonder 
college-green with its reverent traditions; 
the hale - cove of the Seekonk upon 
which t memory of Roger Williams 
beetles a bird of calm; the historic bay. 
beating forever with the mnfiled oars of 
Barton and of Abraham Whipple; here, 
the humming city of the living; there, the 
peaceful city of the dead ;—not to these 
only or chiefly do we return, but to our- 
selves as we once were. It is not the smil- 
ing Freshmen of the year,—it is your _ 
beardless and unwrinkled faces. that a 
looking from the windows of University 
Hall, and of Hope College. Under the trees 
upon the hill, it is yourselves whom you 
see walking, full of hopes and dreams, 
glowing with conscious power and “nour- 
ishing a outh sublime.” And in this famil- 
iar temple, which surely has never echoed 
with elequence so fervid and inspiring as 
that of your Commencement orations, it is 
not yonder youths in the galleries who, as 
they fondly believe, are whisperirg to yon- 
der maids, it is your younger selves who 
in the days that are no more are murmur- 
ing to the fairest mothers and grandmothers 
of those maids, as Waller whispered to his 


“That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide 
Thou must have uncommended died.” 


Happy the worn and weary man and 
woman in the picture, who met themselves 
could they have felt their «lder eyes still 
glistening with that earlier light, and their 
hearts yet beating with undiminished sym- 
pathy and aspiration. Happy we, breth- 
ren, whatever may have been achieved, 
whatever left undone, if, returning to the 
home of our earlier years, we bring with 
us the illimitable hope, the unchilled reso- 
lution, the inextinguishable faith, of youth. 


BALIL’S HEALTH PRESERVING 
i ORSET 


Is made Pertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COM FORT A. 
BLEand PERFECT Fit. 
TING corset known. 

Is Approved by the Best 

Physictans. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50 
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SLATE MAW as] 


Of the latest and most beautilul designs, and #!! other Slate an¢ 
2 Work on band or made to order. JOS, 8. . ry 


BRO., OfSce and Salesroom 
$ ee sotory: 1 1218 Spring Garden 8t., PE" “* 
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“Throw Physic to the sakes ” says Macheth. 
Much of it might beso dis with advantage to 
mankind. but it would nye hard upon the dogs. The 

‘sweet oblivious antidote,” which Macbeth asked for 
in vain, is. however, voucheafed to the dyspeptic and 
bilious in TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. It regu- 
lates. purifies. and invigorates the system; is a posi- 
tive specific for indigestion and constipation; pro- 
motes perspiration and reduces fever. 


_ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 











RES’. {MPROVED ROOT BELR 
3 25c. Package makes 5 galions of a de- 
licious, wholesome, sparkling Temperance bever- 
age. Ask your drugyis st, or sent by mail for 25c. 
. E. SHIRES, 48 «(Nz Dela. ‘Ave., Philadelphia, Pa Pa 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
govern the operations Cf, yt -L = 
tion, and by acareful application of fine properties 
cocoa, Mr. has provided our 
vreakfast-tables with a fla 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It 
by the judicious use o of diet that a con. 
pe 


such 
titution may be gradually ballt up until 
to it every tende: A disease. os 
e maladies are Dg around us 

wherever th eae 5 ye a — point. “We as may, 
many a woping oursel sai 
7 ure eye ae roperly nourished frame.” — 

Made amaly we wn, water or milk Sold In 
tins only (js- 


satin tan diiten Eaten Chemist, 
London. England. 


Breaklast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocos mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0, Dorchester, ad 












to os in, 30c , 17 or 18 in. 42c. 
y mail, fitted, on receipt nf 
r pattern w'th price an 
paper va le seat. Sam- 
L, ple and o cire ular for 3c. stam 
Strong and handsome. Nails, 
10c, per seat. HagwoopCuHalR 
Skat Co.. 244 Washington St., 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 





Medal of Honor 
Awarded by the United States Gommissioners to 


PAINE'S MANUFACTORY, 


48 Canal and 141 Friend ei: 
Boston, Mass. 
PRICES: $30, 35, 45, 65, 75, 85, 90, 105, 125 t 
$525 PER SET. 
Churches will be turnished direct from the Manu 
i ; —w Dea 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
peiet, Church and Lodge Furniture 


eo? Sudtnren Rtreet. Raston,. Maas. 
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Church 
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for Churches, co Sho 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, hows Galler: 
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1. P. FRINE, 551 Peart 8t., N.Y. 
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The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS ELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
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The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study. contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times for December 13, 1879, led to their reissue 
in a form convenient for handy use, and yet neat 
enough for permanent preservation. All the articles 
having a bearing upon the general theme of the best 
methods of using the Bible itself and the various 
helps to its right understanding, have been collected 
ander the title of The Bible and its Study, and are 
published in a 96 page pamphlet. 





CONTENTS. 
WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., Li.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO a hey te BIBLE STUDY. 
y Protessor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
How 7? use COMMENT A ARI 


ES. 
her C. J. Ellicott. D.D., Bishop * 
Bristol. 


Gloucester and 
LIGHT FROM THE LARD ON THE BOOK. 
e Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM enteral DISCOVERIES. 
By Protessor George Rawlinson. M. A. 
HT FROM EASTERN 
LIG Foy MANNERS AND 


By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B.. Ph.D. 

THE BOOK IN THE RLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. mond de Pressense, D.D. 
raonoues BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 


AY. 
By Chancellor Howard | Crosy D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Heraid, 
Boston, Mass. 

“These subjects areal! discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a smal! com- 
pass,a large amount of vainable reading matter.”’— 
American Christian Renew, Cincinati, Ohio, 

“Very valuable tothe Bible student.”—The Chris 
tian Advocate. Richmond, Va. 

“ Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 
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concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
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advertiser. by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Timea, 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereafter, when requested to do so, we shall send the 
as heretofore. This will relieve the 


instead of in 


person who gets up a club of 


pers for a club to the separate individual addresses of its members, 
e task of taking the papers from the post-office each week, and 


of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office ;—when, however, a portion of the teachers of a school get their mail 


matter from one post-office, and others of the SAME SCHOOL get theirs from another post-office, the 
subscription rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each; from five to nine copies, #1 


e will be sent to 
each ; from ten 


the two or more offices, if desired. The 
to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 


copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the 


few teachers, are shut out from the 
ive to such schools the benefit of 
ow rate of one dollar per copy a year. 


copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in 
and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be cownted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 


If a school is kept open during only a 


rtion of the 


ibility of forming large clubs, we now 
ev 


per within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 


opt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is 

e new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers-in any school is 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the 


uired, in order to secure the 
than twenty, the club rate 


pers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number 


e school. 


ear, the papers can be ordered for three months or more at the 


When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same famil 


oportionate rate. If, for 


‘ ¥ gine - t th Fe 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it will cost only $1.25 to supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week fot three months,—or only $2.50 
for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


FOUR WEEKS FREE.—To help in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any teacher 


of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday 


the paper as 


put them under no obligation to continue taking it. 


WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN D. 


ool Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of 
ay be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial, and yet 
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We are winning a great 
success with Mail Orders. If 
you need clothing, ready made 
or to order, for men or boys, 
send your address, and we 
will mail you our Spring Book 
for 1882, 
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The Largest Retail Clothing House, 
Sixth and Market Streets, 
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WN. K. BROW 
ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER 
18 PURE, STRONG AND RELIABLE. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in 7 he Sunday Sohool Times. 








GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


1S Organs 27 stops $90. Pianos, 50. 
BEATTY S Fotery eomainat Gia and enh Gan. 
forue free. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J, 
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and Cheaper than any 
ther. Musical Wonder 
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— HARBACH 


Me ORCANINA CO. 
Fh’ S09 Filbert St., Philad’a. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Belis 
Special attention given to Church Rells. gg Cata- 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. 


rN BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Be! ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, ire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 















WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
: Favorably known to the public since 
21826. Charch,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


WENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, WN. Y. 


ASE WANTED for the Best and Fastest selling 
Pictorial Books and Bibies. Prices reduced 33 per 
cent, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 














AGENTS EVERYWHERE. Article light. 
wer Every one wants it at sight. 
WANT Profits large. $5 to $10 per day. 
Yo Send 39%, for sample. Circulars 


The SAVONINE OC©O., Cleveland, O. 


AGENTS Wanted = handsome illustrated stand. 
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works of character; great variety; Books & Bibles 

low in price; selling fast; needed everywhere ; Liberal terms. 

ley, Garretson & Co., 66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


WANTED.— Axents for “ L fe and Bible Studies” of 


GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 


| Edited by Headley under Mr. Pentecost’s direction. 
Over 450 pages, with steel portrait, $1.50. First two 
— ordered 600 copies in two weeks. 

erms, etc., free. JAS. H. EARLE, Boston. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, fust published, entitled 
THIRTY-THREE INDIANS 
a the grandest chance ever offered to you. Introduction 

GEN. SHERMAN. This S ly ] lustrated, First-class i 
work outsells all others 10 to 1, and is the fastest seb 
ang book ever published. Agents average 10 to 20 o: ere eday 
TP i Tth thousand m press. First class AGENTS W ANTE 


Bretunve Territory and Extra Terms given. Send for circular: 
© ALD. WORTHINGTON & CO... Hartford, Conn. 


BWiegant! Elevating! Entertaining. 
’ vEW 
ULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT'S g3ck 
é H to Fortune 
Practical Life. {inalt Avenues of Lily 
Rev. Theo. L.Ouyler says: “Jam quite delighte 
with it. It ought to be in every house.” Gontral Baptl 
St. Louis,says: “/¢ ¢s a thoroughly good and beautiful boo." 
The Pitteburg Christian Advocate, says: “/ts /essone 
seed to be taught and enforced in every sehold.” © 
Dp. lear , artistic binding, magnificent” fil 
page ‘lered plates. Prices low. Terms liberal. Sales rapid. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send for particulars to 
5.0. MeCTPDY & CO. Philadctohtn, Pa, 

















Pee ' 
AGENTS WANTED «Suni 233 
FOR THE HOME CIRCLE, An elegant vol- 
ume: over 250 best loved Gems of Seong gather- 
ed from the whole realm of Music. Usual . 
rate, nearly $100! Here, only $2.50. No book 
like it. ‘Feld is clear, No Competition! will beim- 
mense! Eminent citizens say: “A treasury of p/eas- 
wre Jor every home and every day.”—O.H. Tiffany,D.D. 
“A EN marvel af excellence and ch ."-G. A. 
Pals, .D. “Fullef genuine Gems.” FL. Robbins,D.D. 
Three million homes want this book, hence it offers the 


erraudest chance tomake mney uick and easy. For 
particulars, address HUBBA D BROS.,Phila.Pa. 
SS a 











BE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars 
Quarterly. Issued ip leaflet form at 75 cents per 





)endeed. Mo exten charge tar DOtare 





The Saaday Sehool Times intends te admit oaly ever comenss that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement o/ a party; not{in good standing {ve inadvertently lnserted, 


rossi naiativdeethon son inlapnrsteerensnsr tresses nites re eeny-rreemnnte eter 


a 


publisher will refund to subscribers any 


that they lose thereby 











